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NEWS OF THE WEEK 
Mr. Manners Surron. has announced his intention of retiring 
from his arduous duties as Speaker of the House of Commons ; 
and his retiting honours have been the subject of brief delibera- 
tion in that assembly over which he has for sixteen years so ably 
and acceptably presided. He will receive from the Nation a pen- 
sion of 4,0002., with a reversion of 3,000/. for his son; and from 
the King he will receive, as a matter of course, a peerage. Few 
Speakers that have occupied the chair will have descended from 
it with more undivided approbation than Mr. Surron. The oilice 
does not require for its discharge the highest abilities; but it de- 
mands a union of firmness and: gentleness, of dignity and affa- 
bility, which is no every-day quality. Mr.Surron had the know- 
ledge of forms and precedents that was requisite for his of- 
fice ; and with the capacity, he united a disposition to instruct; 
which being always accompanied by kindliness of manner, has 


party in the House. In the chair; he was a very pattern of meck- 
ness and of long-suffering. No tediousness of speech ever lulled 
him into negligence; no fretfulness or irritation ever called from 
him an angry retort. His impartiality was consummate. Whig 
or Tory, right hand or left, rich.or pogg,,fitled or common, his 
ready attention was never denied. .In keeping the often conflicting 
elements of the House within the bounds of Parliamentary order, 
his great secret lay in the kind and soothing appeal to the offend- 
ing member, with which the annunciation of the trespass was ac- 
companied. It was impossible to deny obedience to a command 
which bore so much the appearance of a fatherly entreaty. Perhaps, 
also, a little of the ready submission of the House was due to the 
Speaker's magnificent voice. The broad deep roll of it was irresistible. 

Three -zentleman have been mentioned as the probable succes- 
sors of Mr. Surron in the chair,—Mr. Lirrteton, Mr. Aper- 
cromBy (the candidate for Edinburgh), and Sir THomas Den- 
MAN. They are all good men and true. Any speculations, how- 
ever, concerning the next Speaker, are premature—they must be 
members of the House before they can ascend the chair. 

The Speaker of the other House hasalso been one of the ques- 
tions of the week.. Lord Brovauam’'s salary, after long delay, 
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formation elicited by the discussion of Thursday, is the com- 
plete. and absolute duality of will, purpose, and understanding, 
proved by Lord PatmerRston to exist in  WiLttam the 
Fourth King of England and King: of Hanoyer. We 
are perfectly content that it should be so. We are persuaded 
that the more entire is the separation that is made between Eng- 
land and Hanover, in all things, the better it will be for the for- 
mer. We only wish that means could be fallen upon for effecting 
a separation of persons in the rulers of the two kingdoms, as well 
as of interests. We hope a Reformed Parliament will take care, 
when the possession is once vested in his Grace of CumBERLAND, 
that no contingency shall reunite it to the British Crown again. 
In the mean time, let us make of a bad bargain what we best can; 
and instead of calling on England to interpose in the affairs of 
Germany, as Mr. Butwer does, because the King of England 
and the King of Hanover are one person, let us call most strenu- 
ously on England to leave Hanoyer and Germany to settle their 
differences as they best may, because the King of Hanover and 
the King of England are two natures. 

We mentioned last week, that the Irish Reform Bill would pass 
on Monday; it has passed. Lord Wynrorp wished to make a 
stand on the third reading of the Irish Boundaries Bill; but he 
happened to be the only Opposition Peer in the House that night, 
and he had no proxy. The Russian Loan Bill has also passed. 
Lastly, the Irish Composition Bill has gone through Committee; 
and ina day or twomore, it will have passed also. What remains 
is mere pro forma business; which, if delayed, will be delayed by 
form, and not by discussion. In a week or ten days, then, the 
curtain will fall on Old Sarum for ever. 
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Our last authentic accounts left Don PrEpRo's forces at Villa 


| Nova, though report had placed them considerably in adyance on 


| the road to Coimbra. From the intelligence that has since reached 


| town, it appears that on the 19th, Count VitLta Fror, the Com- 


| advancing under the command of General Povoas. 
| ber was estimated at 16,000; of which 800 were cavalry—they 


| mander-in-Chief, had his head-quarters at Fereiros, some twenty- 
won him the personal regard of every shade and denomination of 


five miles from Oporto, on the Coimbra road. On that day, he re- 
ceived information that Mieuvet’s troops in great force were 
Their num- 


were the flower of Migueu’s army. The intention of Micuet’s 
General. was to get-into VitLA FLor’s rear, and so cut him off 
from the town of Oporto, and his communication with the fleet ; 
in which case he could hardly have failed to destroy the invading 
army. In this, however, he was defeated by the rapid but orderly 
retreat of VirtA Fior on Villa Nova, and subsequently across 
the river to Oporto. Povoas having left 5,000 menat Villa Nova, 
with a view to prevent VitLa FLor from escaping from him a 


| second time, proceeded up the left bank of the Douro for about 


thirty-five miles, toa place named Passos de Souza; where having 
crossed over to the right bank, he advanced upon Oporto. At 


| Vallongo, a position ten or fifteen miles farther down the stream 
| than Passos de Souza, his advaneed guard fell in with the ad- 
| vanced guard of Vinita FLor, commanded by our countryman * 


| men’ killed’ and three wounded in thé action. 


has been fixed at 14,000/.; of which 10,0007. is assigned to him | 


as Chancellor, and 4,0007. as Speaker of the House of Lords. 


The average amount of Lord. LynpHurst’s salary, and. of | 


that of Lord ELpon, was 14,500/. exclusive of patronage. 


The | 


sinecure patronage Lord BrovcHam abandons altogether; the | 
active patronage, by the Bankruptcy regulations, he has greatly | 


abridged: For neither the abolition of the one branch nor the 
abridgment of the other does he receive the smallest « usidera- 
tion diréct or indirect. 
the Jabour and expénse of the office. Lord Brovgwam has 
Sacrificed a certain income of eight or ten thousand a year, 
and the simple and unexpensive establishment of a private gentle- 
man, for an office which, in return for its uncertainty of tenure, 


The salary even yet is great; but so are | 


and the demands ‘which its’ splendour and dignity create, offers | 
him an addition at most of four. or five thousand pounds. If the | 


Chancellorship were disconnected from ‘politics, and rendered 
permanent, like the other Judgeships, as 7¢ ought to be, amuch 
smaller salary might suffice for its honourable maintenance. 

The resolutions of the Diet of Frankfort were the subject of a 
long conversation on Thursday.” It is curious, that the article on 
which the Diet grounds the resolutions which go to abolish the 
Pregs’ of Germany; was originally framed for the. protection and 
encouragement of the Press." CHARLES the Tenth, it may be 
recollected, grounded his attack upon ‘the liberties of the French 
onan article of the Constitutional Charter. There is danger 
a well as error in generals.. The most important piece of in- 


| 
| 
| 


Colonel Honges, by whom it. was driven back at all points,+ 
with considerable loss to the’ enemy,-and at a very. small 

expense to himself,—Colonel Hopexs ‘having lost- only three ¢ 
In the mean-‘ 
time, tlhe main body of the invading army, which had changed 

its “front, took up a position of great strength to the north- 

east of.the city of Oporto; its right wing resting on the Douro, 

its left'on the sea, and its centre on the town, which was imme- 

diately in its rear, and to which in case of check it had an easy 

retreat. In this position, an action began, the particulars of which 

are yet imperfectly known, but which is said to have lasted for a 

couple of days, and to have terminated in the entire defeat of 

Povoas army. The detachment of 5,000 men which he had left 

in Villa Nova, attempted, as it was meant they should, to pass 

the river and lend a hand to their comrades while engaged ; but 

the attempt wes effectually repressed by the armed vessels of 

Pepro’s fleet. 

Povoas is described as MiguEt’s best general; but he seems 
but a sorry one. It is plain, that if he had. contented him- 
self with the occupation of Villa Nova, he could have effectually 
defeated Pepro’s plans, by cooping up his forces in the extremity 
of the kingdom, without friends, without resources, and without 
communications. By passing the stream with his main body, 
not only left the road to Lisbon comparatively open, but Hee 
posed himself, in case of an-adverse battle, to total ruin. _ Yai Ba. 
Fror can now, without much difficulty, drive his defeated 


Sai. <) | 
ant into the province of Tras-Os-Montes; which is aa a 


capable of subsisting 
by flight into Spain. 
defeated in a similar 


him, and from which there is no e&chpe/bpt»* ' 
Cuaves, it may be recollected, gyho was. 


way, was obliged to have recourse 10 9 : 
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expedient. We need not reckon much on FERp1NnANp’s inclina- 
tion; but he is at the pfesent moment so strictly watched, that 
he dare not stir. The main bodyof Povoas’ troops disposed 
of, the invading army. might either eross the Douro, where their 
assailants did, and thus take in flank the detachment that oc- 
cupies Villa Nova, or they might fall back on Oporto, and pass 
ever in front of a force to which they are so much superior 
—to say nothing of their being flushed with victory, while the 
enemy are cast down by defeat. It is probable that the battle 
of Oporto may be the only one that Pepro will be called on 
to fight. The defeat of an army, where the spirit of a nation 
is opposed to the victor, may be easily repaired,—in such a case, 
tthe vanquished, like the sons of the earth, rise from their fall with 
renewed vigour; but where the power of the Government is swf- 
Jered, not approved, the loss of the first battle is almost always 
fi 





The celebration at Paris of the Three Days has passed over in 


the utmost quietness, with the exception of a row rather than a | lesser evil, is not surprising; nor, with all our aversion to that 


riot at its close, between some young men, who had been dining 
together, and the Police. Such at least is the version of the 
story given in the private letters. The Messager des Chambres 
speaks mysteriously of blood-stains observable at the Pont 





d'Arcole, and insinuates wounds, and we know not what more, | 


* against the guardians of the night. 


In the midst of the rejoicings of Paris, an event has been an- | 


nounced which was well calculated to render grave the least 
thoughtful of those that mingled in them. The brief and painful 
existence of the son of NAPoLron has at length terminated. He 
died at Schenbrunn. His disease was consumption. Well and 
truly has it been said, “ We know not what a day or an hour 
may bring forth.” Of all improbable things, the most impro- 
bable, at the time when the birth of the King of Rome was hailed 
by the rejoicings of France and the exultation of his victorious 
father, would have been the announcement, that NApPoLron 
should find a grave at St. Helena, and his son at Vienna, both 
of them outcasts from the land which then so fondly cherished 
them. Marta Louisa is said to have been so deeply affected by 
the death of her son, that her life was despaired of. 


The amiable | 


| BroucHam and PaLMeErsTON are the personages 


manners of the young prince had, we believe, greatly endeared | 


him to the Court; and of his grandfather he was said to be an 
especial favourite. Some of our neighbours would have us believe 
he was taken off by slow poison. Cut bono ? Whom did his 
living injure ? 

Marshal Soutr has returned to Paris. 





The affairs of Holland and Belgium are still in the same unde- 
cided condition in which they have been for so many months ; and, 
but for the obvious fact, that the longer any such state remains, 
the nearer of necessity must its end be, it might be added, that 
the settlement of their conflicting claims was as distant as when 
the separation of the two countries took place. Another protocol 
has been issued—the Sixty-eighth: it relates solely to the release 
of M. Tuorn. The King of the Netherlands is willing to set 
that gentleman at liberty, if a guarantee be given that the per- 
sons arrested in retaliation by Leopro.p shall also be given up. 
The Conference say, that reparation should first proceed from the 
party which committed the wrong. The question is a mere verbal 
one. There can be no doubt, that if the Belgian Government 
were to detain the persons it had arrested after M. THorn was set 
free, it would be guilty of as great an outrage as the King of 
Holland had been. Why they should hesitate to say that they 
will not be guilty of such an outrage, or why the Conference 
should not at once promise that they will not, must be left to diplo- 
Matists and their masters to answer. 

This prolonged indecision has produced among the more im- 
patient spirits in Belgium and Holland a strong desire to end the 
matter by an appeal to the last argument. The Council of 
Antwerp—the commerce of which city has been annihilated by 
the disputes between the two thrones—have expressed their fears 
of the continued delays of the Conference, while they confidently 
rely on Leopo.n’s solicitude for the honour and welfare of the 
country. The Civie Guard of Brussels have also addressed the 
King on the subject; and a petition from Ghent to the same effect 
has been numerously signed. The correspondent of the Times 
notices some formidable indications in addition to these more regu- 
lar modes of expressing the national sentiments. He states, that 
three newspapers had written an article each against the tem- 
pensing policy of the Allies; and that a gentleman, name un- 

nown, had been heard to declare, in a public coffeehouse, that 
the Belgians could unmake Kings as well as make them. It is 
plain that, however Lrorotp may contrive to withstand the repre- 
sentations of the Antwerp Council and the Brussels Civic Guard, 
he cannot hope to resist three entire leading articles, backed by so 
formidable an announcement as that of the coffeehouse politician 
alluded to. The same correspondent, in whom the Leading Jour- 
nal seems to place great confidence, mentions that a certain 

. BossELEt, who had been engaged as almoner at the Court of 
Brussels, had resigned his office and 200/.a year ina pet. He 
insinuates that the resignation had its origin in private reasons ; 
but this is doubtful. 


We should hardly have adverted to the above facts—which 
re, we suspect, more formidably in London than they do at 
russels—were it not that the Times, whose word goes somewhat 








farther than that of the Courrier Belge, or even of the anonymous 
coffeehouse gentleman who talks of unmaking kings, seems dis- 
posed to mix them up with other matters of grave import. If our 
memory fail niet, the Témes was not over inelined to the side of 
Belgium when the revolution in that countrybroke out. On the 
contrary, it made a strenuous attempt to represent the insurgents 
in @ light at once hateful and contemptible, as rebels against a 
good King and a wise Government, without the power or the cou- 
rage to render their rebellion feared or respected. We impute no 
blame to our contemporary that he has changed his opinion 
in reference to the contending parties. We notice it merely as 
accounting for the heat of his present advocacy; for it has been 
generally remarked, that the zeal of a converted enemy is of a 
much more blazing character than the pure and moderated flame 
of an old and steady friend. 

That Holland and Belgium, in the uneasiness which the delays 
of the Conference have occasioned (we as little admire these de- 
lays as the Times does), should be ready to rush into war as a 


worst of social calamities, could we greatly blame them were they 
to obey their natural impulses. But let Leopotp and WiLii1am 
battle as they please, God forbid that England should mingle as 
thirdsman! Now, all the recommendations of the Times for the 
last eight or ten days have gone to this;—not that Belgium and 
Holland should fight out their mutual rights and wrongs, but 
that the entire of Europe should go by the ears for that purpose, 
ingland and France leading. 

We are told that “the people of England are stretched on the 
tenterhooks until it shall please Ministers to pluck up so much 
courage and understanding as may enable them to put one plain 
question to the Monarchs of the Holy Alliance,—viz. ‘ Will you 
or will you not fulfil the engagements which you have contracted 
with us?’” ‘ What has been the conduct of those personages,” 
we are asked, ‘‘ who, in the guise of British statesmen, bear their 
heads so loftily ?”—-Lords Grey and Duruam and ALrHorP and 





‘*Does it not savour of miserable pusillanimity—of their being men who 
know that they have bullies to deal with, and feel themselves deficient in the 
firmness necessary to resent the insult which they anticipate, should they ven- 
ture to call for explanation.” 

To the poor Foreign Secretary our contemporary does not leave 
the likeness of a dog. 

‘The more petulant, peremptory, refractory, and obdurate is the language 
of the King of Holland, the greater is the respect and deference shown him by 
our exquisite Foreign Secretary. The more provoking and indefinite are the 
delays presented to the evacuation of Antwerp, the less inclined does our English 
protocol-writer show himself, to end them, or even to define their period.’ 

Then comes a saying of Lord CuarHam, backed by one of Mr. 
Canningc— 

‘‘ England can be no guarantee for the peace of Europe but by proclaiming, 
as Lord Chatham did, ‘ Not one of you shall fire a cannot-shot without my per- 
mission.’ The hostile occupation of friendly territory can never be prevented 
but by such men as Mr. Caiffming, who announced that ‘on the spot where 
waves the flag of Bnei i standard shall ever be raised.’ ” 

Had Lord CuatnHam added, that although other powers were 
not to fire a shot, he would bounce away as long and as often as 
he pleased, his insolent and ignorant declaration would have been 
more to the purpose. As ‘to Mr. Cannine’s patriotic burst, we 
don't see its exact applicability to the case in hand. Does the 
flag of England wave over the citadel of Antwerp? If that be the 
case, CHASSEE ought to be chassé forthwith. 

A little more of our contemporary’s thunder— 

“If there be one prospect left—and now but a remote prospect—of prevent- 
ing war, it is in the movement of Great Britain for the release of Antwerp, be- 
fore the armies of the Continent come into direct collision. England will act 
for a specific and well-recognized object. Her interference will terminate with 
the liberation of the Scheldt; and if she does act, and in downright earnest, the 
Scheldt; and if she does act, and in downright earnest, the Scheldt may be 
opened without ng a drop of blood. But let the Continental armies move : 
they may begin with the Scheldt,—but on what river will their operations ter- 
minate? This is an awful question. Lord Grey mistakes his road: his is not 
a true pacific policy, if when he apostrophizes peace, and Lord Palmerston 
feebly echoes him, they are answered by a fierce and universal yell for battle.” 

Now, it may be quite true, that, were England to begin the fight, 
her interference might terminate with the liberation of the Scheldt; 
but there would be two at least at the ending of the interference, 
as well as at the beginning. If these Continental armies, which, 
once set in motion, are to march like the Cholera from river to river 
until they arrive at Blackfriars Bridge,—if their progress is to be so 
terrible and so extended, would it be the less to be feared, that we gave 
opportunity and cause for its commencing? Our contemporary 
says Lords Grey and PaAtmerston’s apostrophies to Peace are an- 
swered by “a fierce and universal yell for battle.” We grant the 
fierceness, but we decidedly deny the universality. The yell has 
been raised and continued by no one but the Times and its humble 
imitators. It is said that the lion kindles his rage by lashing his 
sides with his tail: our contemporary has whisked his pen about 
his ears until he has worked himself into a fury of ungovernable 
patriotism; and he mistakes the echo of his own roaring for the 
voice of the public. ; 

The extracts we have given-are from Monday's Times; on 
Thursday the charge is again sounded. The blast begins thus— 

‘Once more, in the name of the people of England, we demand of Lord 
Grey why he does not—why he attempts not. to—enforce the execution of the 
protocols, nay, of even one of the sixty-seven protocols by which he has been 
raising to agony the public expectation during the last eighteen months? 

Surely this is magnificent, Let us see the consequences of the 
eighteen months’ agony— 
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% Here we ate, for the first time since the peace, under a fearful deficit in the | 

blic income, as compared with the expenditure. Here have the Customs 
Baten off frightfully, because of the universal distrust and agitaticn of Europe. 
This country has been tormented by an uncertainty as to peace or war, which 
paralizes and benumbs all foreign commerce, and which every Minister must be 
aware tends, more than a state of positive war itself, to dry up many of the most 
valuable sources of revenue.” 

One word in answer to the misstatements of this paragraph. 
That the commerce and manufacturers of the country are em- 
barrassed, it requires no ghost to tell us. At the same time, 
we do not believe, notwithstanding the falling off in the 
revenue, they are more embarrassed this year than they have 
been for several years past. But be they worse or be they 


time he filled the Chair, been called upon for a degree of exertion that no Speaker 
had ever undergone before ; for although other Speakers might have filled the 
situation longer, certainly no one of them. had ever had duties near so laborious 
to perform ; and sure he was, also, that no one who had ever filled that Chair 
discharged its duties more to the satisfaction of the House. Lord Althorp felt 
the great kindness which the Speaker had shown to every member. He had as- 
sisted them in all their difficulties; and instead of standing strictly upon the 
forms of office, he had gone out of his way to give members every assistance they 
required. Lord Althorp was sure, from his experience in that House, that the 
right honourable gentleman had facilitated business in a manner most creditable 
to himself, and most beneficially for the public. He regretted that the right 
honourable gentleman was now about to go away from them. Lord Althorp 


would have wished him to fill the Chair in the new Parliament, as his ex- 


better, there is’ no Minister, and no man of common sense, who | 


does not know that the mere proclamation of war would go 
farther to utterly ruin them than all the suspense ten times 
told of the last eighteen months. The bare outfit of a war, 
on the smallest scale, would require more than the deficit 
of the last two years amounts to. To maintain it for half a year, 
would swell the deficit twenty fold. Ten years of such a war 
would add two hundred millions to our debt, and ten millions to 
our taxes when the peace came, tf it came so soon. It would enrich 
the loan-jobbers, the Government contractors, half-pay captains, 
and newspaper proprietors, and beggar the whole of the commu- 
nity besides. John Bull may put its goods into one scale and its 
evils into another, and see which weigh heaviest. 

The Times insinuates that Lord Grey is the cause of the non- 
settlement of the Belgian question. His Lordship is to be put to 
the question— 








‘Lord Grey ought to be interrogated in Parliament upon the subject, and 
invited to declare,—first, whether he has ground for suspecting that the Con- 


tinental Courts have been trifling for so many months, and laughing at King | 


William’s advisers; or, otherwise,—second, what objection his Lordship has 
to demand of those Governments the discharge of their joint engagements, and 
the immediate exercise of a compulsory power over Holland, according to the 
terms of the treaty.” 

As the Times does not tell us who is to put these interrogatories, 


we beg to suggest the Marquis of LoNDONDERRY: they are quite 
in his way. 








Webhates and Proceedings in Parliament. 


1, ReTIREMENT OF THE SPEAKER. Intimation was given on Mon- 
day morning, that the Speaker meant in the course of the afternoon to 


perience in its duties must have been productive of the highest benefit. But 
they could not ask him to make greater sacrifices than he had already made: 
they could only say, they regretted the loss of the right honourable gentleman’s 
services, and hoped that the situation might be filled by an individual even in an 
inferior degree hke him. Lord Althorp was sure, that in the motion he was 


about to make, there would be no dissentient voice; sure he was, that every 


5 . “ . . | 
announce his retirement from the Chair; and in consequence, nearly 


four hundred members assembled at five o’clock ; when Mr. Manners 
Surron, after the routine business was gone through, spoke as follows. 
EW e give the speech from the Votes; the addresses of the Speaker 
being the only ones which the House permits to be officially pub- 
lished. } 

“As the advanced state of the public business indicates so plainly a speedy 
close of the session, and as I know not how near the dissolution of the Parlia- 
ment may follow, I hope the House will not consider me unreasonable in 
requesting their permission to present myself to them before my occupation of 
this chair is brought to a final termination. 

“I have had the honour and the pride of being elected to this high and 
responsible station in six successive Parliaments. I have at all times been im- 
pressed with the conviction, that the first and most important duties of the 
Speaker are, to be watchful himself, and to keep alive the watchfulness of the 
House, in the maintenance of their own rights, and privileges, and independence ; 
to afford every facility in his power to the regular progress of the business of the 
House, both public and private; and to conduct himself to the House at large, 
and to every individual member of the House, with the strictest impartiality. 
Ican most conscientiously (and I hope it will not be attributed to presumption 


when I say boldly) affirm, that I have served the House with strict fidelity. I | 
have not the presumption to place myself in contrast or in comparison with | 


any of my predecessors; but, amidst the variety of duties imposed upon me, 
always laborious and often difficult and delicate, I have at all times been cheered 
and upheld by the best encouragement and the firmest support—the constant 
Co-operation, confidence, and approbation of the House at large; and, whatever 
may have been the changes in the Returns of this House in those successive 
Parliaments, I at least have found no change as their Speaker,—kindness, con- 
sideration, and assistance in every way, have been their uniform and unvarying 
conduct towards me. Sirs, whatever may be my lot hereafter, my proudest 
recollection will ever be, that so long and so happily I have been the servant of 
this House. There is not, I verily believe, in the whole range of official station, 
any in which the honest endeavour to act faithfully is so sure to meet its own 
reward, _80 sure to be fully and honourably estimated, and so sure to realize its 
Main object, the public good, as this high station from which I have now the 
Honour to address you. 

_ “* Conscious as ei 
Imperfections under 
eularly te refer, 
of indisposition, 


am, and conscious as every man must be, of the variety of 
r which he labours, there is one to which I wish more parti- 
If at any time, from the imperfection of temper or the pressure 
aor t I have shown, or appeared to show, inattention or hastiness 
(for incivility, I hope, I never could be guilty of ) to any member of this 
House, | am sincerely ashamed of it, and I most heartily apologize for it. It is 
o> ip eraaatae I hope, with my nature, as I know it must have been with 


“T will no longer detain the House. 


Si wes x respect! I have struggled to discharge what I 


dun Satine Ts duty to the House, and what I know is but justice to my 
de din gs. ' ous conscious I have executed the task very ig pre but 
ite ~ Pr r mit me, from the fulness of my heart, to say, I owe a debt of 
eer ie “A House, which it is impossible to overrate—which the power of 
5 oxpeecs A east the command of language I possess) is utterly inadequate 
ie press, but the deep and lasting recollection of which neither time nor 
unistances can ever efface.” 
x 
The Speaker sat down amidst loud and enthusiastic cheering. 


acre Atesons a he did not concur in the first election of Mr. 
dian ‘Aas stg ut he was happy to have a public opportunity of 
ym at Xperience had amply proved that on no other could the 
~ : the House more proper y have fallen— 
© situation was one of great difficulty. The right h 
le: en culty, e right honourable gentleman 
pt led ar erp aga and he had had the peculiar felicity of pat able to 
\at order with the greatest urbanity to every individual; and Lord 
greatly facilitated public business, and entitled 


gether was sure that he had 
mself to the gratitude of every member of the House. He had, during the 


| higher value than the same sum would be now. 


member of the House would agree in a vote of thanks to the right honourable 
gentleman for his conduct ; and therefore it would be unnecessary for him to ad- 
vance any arguments in support of it. 

He concluded by moving— 

‘¢ That the thanks of this House be given to the Right Honourable Charles 
Manners Sutton, Speaker of this House, for his eminent se rvices in the six 
Parliaments during which he has discharged the duties of Speaker, w ith a zeal 
and ability alike honourable to himself and conducive to the progress of public 
“that he be assured that this House feels the strongest sense of the 
advantage which it has derived from his attachment to the interests of his 
country, from his unwearied assiduity during a period of unexampled labour in 
this House, from the steadiness and firmness with which he has on all occasions 
maintained the dignity and privileges of the Commons’ House ot Parliament, 
from the attention which he has paid to the order of our proceedings, and from 
the urbanity and kindness which he has uniformly displayed in the discharge of 
his high and important duties.” 

Mr. Govtrurn warmly seconded the motion; which was ie 19s 
by Mr. Lirrieton, Sir F. Burpert, Sir GEorGE Murray, sord J. 
Russert, and Sir Cuartrs WerTHERELL; and was carried by ac- 
clamation. 

The Speaker, on the motion being announced as carried, again ad- 
dressed the House. He said— 

“ Most gratefully and most respectfully I thank the House for the vote it has 
now passed ; but, long as I have been in public life, and frequently as I have 
been called upon to address myself to the House, I never felt so utterly incapa~ 
citated from giving utterance to the feelings with which Iam impressed. It 
would be hypocrisy in me to disclaim all merit after the honour you have con- 
ferred upon me. My merit has been the steady purpose to do my duty up- 
rightly. From the House alone have emanated the power and strength to effect 
that purpose. To this House I am indebted for every thing of distinction most 
valuable to a public man—the public approval of his services by these whom he 
has had the honour to serve.” 

The thanks of the House were then moved to the Speaker for what 
he had said to the House; and the words of his two addresses were 
ordered to be inserted in the Journals. The following resolution was 
also moved by Lord Attuorr on the occasion— 

“‘ That an humble address be presented to his Majesty, that he will be gra~ 
ciously pleased to confer some signal mark of his Royal favour upon the eet 
Honourable Charles Manners Sutton, for his eminent services in the six Parlia- 
ments during which he has discharged the duties of Speaker of this House, with 
a zeal and ability alike honourable to himself and conducive to the progress of 








business ; 


| public business, to commence und take effect immediately upon his ceasing to 


hold the office of Speaker of this House; and to assure his Majesty, that this 
House will make good whatever expense his Majesty may think proper to be in- 
curred on that account.” 

This resolution also was carried by acclamation, and ordered to be 
presented to his Majesty, by such of the members as were Privy 
Councillors. 

The answer was brought down on Tuesday, by Lord Althorp ; and. 
was considered in Committee on Wednesday. 

Lord A.tuorpe noticed the precedents on which the proposed retir- 
ing pension was founded, and also its amount— 

Speaker Onslow, on retiring, was allowed 3,000/. a year during his own life, 
with a continuance of the grant to his son, unaccompanied by any limitation as 
to the acceptance of office. This sum, it should be recollected, was of much 
Lord Sidmouth, as the Com- 
mittee was aware, had become Prime Minister, and therefore received no pen- 
sion as Speaker, but was provided for under the act empowering his Majesty to 
grant pensions to public servants. Lord Colchester received a grant of 4,0002. 


| a year during his own life, with an allowance of 3,000/. a year to his first sue- 





cessor inthe peerage. There was a condition attached to the noble lord’s salary, 
—namely, that it should be reduced one-half, if he accepted any office under 
the Crown of equal value. He should propose a grant of 4,000/. a year to the 
— Speaker, during his own life, subject to the same limitation as that con- 
erred upon Lord Colchester, and, on his demise, a grant of 3,000/. a year to his 
son. As the latter, however, was to have the reversion of a sinecure office, he 
should propose, that when he entered on this office his pension should cease. 
The pension to the right honourable gentleman was to commence on his retiring 
from the chair. 

Mr. Hume concurred in the vote before the House ; but at the same 
time thought it proper to observe, that a retiring pension ought not to 
be held out as an inducement to future Speakers. The office was one 
of great dignity, and many men of ample fortune would consider them- 
selves honoured by being allowed to fill it without any such prospective 
allowances. 


After a few words from Sir CHarites WETHERELL, who wished the 
pension to be 5,000/., Lord Althorp’s motion was unanimously agreed 
to. 


2. Tur CHAncettor’s Satary. On Monday, Lord Attuorr 


brought forward his motion for fixing the amount of salary in various 
offices, originally included in the Civil List, but separated from it by 
the last act. Among these, the only one concerning which no regula~ 
tion had been hitherto made, was that of the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Althorp said, the Salaries Committee had recommended that the entire 
salary of the Chancellor should be 14,0002. ; of that sum, 4,000 was 
the salary of his Lordship as Speaker of the House of Peers. The 
retiring salary, Lord Althorp proposed to augment from 4,0002. to 
5,000/., as a compensation in some measure for the loss of patronage 
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which would be the consequence of the abolition of offices in the 
Chancellor’s gift. He noticed the other offices which it was proposed 
to regulate. 


The salary of the Speaker of that House had been derived from various 
sources; it was now proposed to charge the whole salary in one sum on the 
Consolidated Fund, by which the accounts would be simplified. It was also 
proposed to charge the whole of the salaries of the English and Irish Judges on 
the Consolidated Fund. In these no alterations, save one, were contemplated. 
All persons - igaguenes to judicial offices previous to September 1828, were 
allowed 5,500/. a year. All subsequently appointed had received their offices on 
condition, when Parliamentary regulation could reduce their salaries to 5,000/. 
a year, of acceding to that regulation. Four Judges had been appointed on this 
understanding ; which would be carried into effect. The salary of the Cursitor 
Baron, whose office, after the existing interest had terminated, was to be 
abolished, was at present paid partly out of the Civil List and partly by fees. 
That part which was derived from the Civil List was to be charged on the Con- 
solidated Fund. The next item, on which there existed some difference of 
opinion, was the salary of the Judge of the Admiralty Court in Ireland. The 
salary, which was 500/. at the time of the period of the Union, had since been 
raised to 1,000/.; a sum that, looking to the business and importance of the 
Court, appeared to be too much. It was, therefore, intended to reduce it to the 
original amount. The original salary of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was 
30,000/. Irish currency, or 27,692/. English. During his viceroyalty, the Duke 
of Northumberland had proposed to relinquish the odd 7,692/., thereby reducing 
the salary to 20,0001. ; at which it was intended to be fixed. y ra 

Lord Althorp afterwards proceeded to the consideration of that 
portion of the Pension List which by the Civil List Act will be ex- 
tinguished on the death of the pensioners. He stated his views of the 
obligation incurred by the nation as to the continued payments of these 
salaries — 

He had heard all the arguments on this subject in the House; and he had 
read much that had been written upon it; and it was decidedly his opinion, 
that if they took advantage of a techniculity as to pensions being granted during 
pleasure, which were in reality given during life, they would act in a way 
than which nothing could be more unworthy of the honour of this great 
country. This question appeared to him so clearly in the light of a debt of 
honour, that, however it might have been advantageous for him to adopt a 
different course, still he felt bound in honour, as a gentleman, not to take ad- 
vantage of any technicality concerning it while he remained a Minister of this 
country. Every thing had confirmed him in his opinion on this point; and 
although we were at present in a state of distress, or rather of partial difficulty, 
still it would not be worth while for the country to seck relief by doing any thing 
80 inconsistent with its character. ; wre 

He gave a history of this debt of honour— 

When this subject was referred to the Committee, the pensions of England 
amounted to 73,695/. ; of Scotland, to 30,467/. ; of Ireland, to 51,155/. 5 and 
those on the 44 per cent. fund amounted to 22,2951. Of the last, some were 





for life, and’ over them his Majesty had no power; and others during pleasure, 
over which the Crown had control by the 7th George IV. By arrangements 
entered into at the passing of that act, no more pensions of this class were to be 
granted, until the expenses of the bishops and clergy in the West Indies were 
provided for, which had not yet been accomplished. The pensions on the 44 
per cent., beyond his Majesty’s control, amounted to 11,468/. advanced to per- 
sons during life; one of these had been granted by Charles II. to Lord Kinnoul 
and his heirs for ever. Exclusive of these pensions, there remained an aggre- 
gate for the three kingdoms of 155,000. ; and of this the whole sum at present 
allowed on the Civil List was 75,0001. This was a great sacrifice on the part 
of the Crown, and was increased by a further sacrifice of 2,000/. a year. 
Looking to the pensions on the 44 per cent. fund, and others that would expire 
with the ordinary decay of life, and to other smaller reductions, there would be 
an ultimate saving to the public of 102,612/. 

The allowances to diplomatic agents have hitherto been made by a 
circuitous process of payments and drawbacks. It is now to be sim- 
plified. Of the amount, Lord Althorp said— 

The charge on the Civil List amounted to 196,950/., of which 144,950/. was 





for active service, and 52,000/. for pensions. |The charge was not strictly ad- 
hered to; and when the expenditure did not reach the entire sum, the balance 
‘was paid into the Consolidated Fund. There were missions of a minor descrip- 
tion, as to Greece, Albania, Columbia, and Buenos Ayres, that were provided 
for by votes of the House.. The total expense of these was 22,5001. ; which 
was to be added to the sum of 144,950/. It was proposed to reduce this aggre- 
gate expenditure to 140,000/. ; by which a saving would be effected of 27,4500. 

He mentioned an intention of reducing the pensions to 40,000/. ; but 
this is, it seems, from the claims of a number of diplomatists of old 
standing, impossible. From the age of many of the present pensioners, 
however, some reductions may be expected. 





Mr. Govtsurn expressed his disapprobation of one part of Lord 
Althorp’s plan,—namely, the payment of 10,000/. of the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s salary out of the Suitors’ Fund. He thought the Chancellor 
of England, in respect to the sources of his emoluments, ought to be 
placed on the same footing as the Chancellor of Ireland. He thought 
also, that an increased retiring salary might lead to more frequent 
changes of the Chancellor than was convenient; and therefore it had 
better remain as it was. Mr. Goulburn complained that nothing had 
been done for the Scotch Judges, whose salaries, he said, required to be 
augmented. 

Mr. C. Fercusson also directed attention to this point. 

Sir Epwarp SucpEn wished, previous to settling the salary of the 
Chancellor, that the average of the receipts of the various Chancellors 
for the last fourteen or fifteen years should be laid before the House. 

Mr. Spence noticed the facts connected with the intended abolition 
of Chancery sinecures— 

The present Lord Chancellor, immediately on his coming into office, had ap- 
plied to individuals who understood all the details of business in the Court of 

_ Chancery, to -give him their advice and assistance with respect to the reform 
which he meditated. Meetings took place in consequence, at which the ques- 
tion of a proper and judicious reform was discussed. After these discussions, 
the Lord Chancellor called to his aid and assistance certain other gentlemen ; 
and he caused to be discussed, in his presence, all the proposals which had been 
made for a reform in the Court of Chumeery. (Sir . SucpEN—“ Name.” ) 
Mr. Duckworth and himself were applied to; and certainly no man understood 
the practice of Chancery better than Mr. Duckworth. “It was at first de- 
termined that there should be three bills; and Mr. Spence prepared one, which 
- was to be brought into the House immediately after last Christmas; but in pre- 
paring that measure, he found it next to impossible to interfere with the Master’s 
Office, for whose regulation it was meant, without touching the others. It was 
therefore determined to draw up a bill which should embrace all the offices.’ After 
he had prepared that measure, the Lord Chancellor suggested that a general bill, 





ee 


which would embrace the objects of all the three, should be introduced. Such 
a bill was prepared, and would very shortly be laid on the table of the House of 
Lords. It had been ready some time ago; and the Lord Chancellor was very 
anxious to get it through Parliament; but the business of his Court, and his 
labours in carrying the Reform Bill, had prevented him. 

Lord AtTHorrP observed, in reply to Mr. Goulburn and Mr. C. 
Fergusson, that the salaries of the Scotch Judges had never been com- 
plained of in Scotland. 

Mr. W. Harvey expressed his regret that there was to be no re- 
form of Chancery itself, after all the magnificent promises on that 
subject. Certainly the bill of Lord Brougham would not work that 
reform— 

They had been often told by his Majesty’s present Ministers, when on the Oppo- 
sition side of the House, that the Court of Chancery was a curse to the country, 
and that it only required a change of Administration to convert it into a bless- 
ing.. That change of Administration had at last come; and yet he would ven- 
ture to assert that the Court of Chancery never was in a worse condition than it 
was at the present moment. There ought to be a realization, to a fair and de- 
cent extent at least, of the hopes which had been excited on this subject. The 
Court of Chancery, as at present constituted, was, from the beginning to the 
end, one ulcerated state of things; and suits there, from their‘ commencement 
throughout their progress (he would not speak of their end, for he had never 
seen the end of a Chancery suit) constituted a libel on the justice of the country. 

Some conversation afterwards took place on the subject of the salary 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; which Lord Atriorr admitted 
might be saved altogether, at some future period, though no sane man 
could think of abolishing the office just now. 

The entire resolutions were agreed to without a division. The re- 
port was brought up on Tuesday. 

On Thursday, in introducing a bill to fix the amount of the 
Chancellor’s salary, Lord Atuorp stated, that Lord Brougham was 
desirous that no arrangement should be made respecting the retiring 
salary until the sinecure offices connected with the Chancellorship had 
been abolished. He then described the contents of the bill. It pro- 
vided for the payment of a salary of 10,000/. a year to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and 4,000/. to the same person in his capacity of Speaker to the 
House of Peers. He observed that the Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench had 10,000/. a year, and the nomination to a sinecure office of 
3,000/. a year : by his arrangements respecting the Bankruptcy Court, 
Lord Brougham had relinquished 6,000/. a year; the sum proposed as 
his salary was therefore by no means great, either looking to the emo- 
luments of other Judges, or to those enjoyed by his predecessors. It 
was intended that the Chancellor’s salary should.commence from the 
period that the Bankruptcy Act came into operation. 

Mr. Hume said, he had objected in Committee to so large a sum as 
14,0007. : he thought then that 12,000/. was an ample allowance, and 
he thought so still. The example of the Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench was not in point: it had been fixed at 10,000/. in the case of 
the present Chief Justice, because valuable appointments formerly con- 
nected with it had been abolished; it did not follow that this salary 
would be continued to the next Chief Justice. He was equally ad- 
verse to a retiring salary of 5,000/7.; he thought 4,000/. quite enough. 
It ought to be recollected, that there had been instances of three retired 
Chancellors, all receiving salaries at one time. 

The ArrorNrey-GENERAL corrected a mistake of Lord Althorp’s 
respecting the appointments in the gift of the Chief Justice. They 
had all been taken away, except only the Marshal and the Associate. 

Several members joined in the conversation that ensued. The bill 
was ultimately read a first time. 

Lord Brovcuam, on Thursday, also introduced his bill for the 
abolition of the sinecure offices in. the Chancellor’s gift. His Lord- 
ship stated, that he had been induced to frame a separate bill for the 
purpose, which, from its simplicity and brevity, there would be no 
difficulty to have passed into a law, even during the short period that 
would elapse betore the close of the session. As there were duties of 
considerable importance belonging the offices to be abolished, the ar. 
rangements for the discharge of which might cause some discus- 
sion, he meant to fix the abolition of the offices themselves for the 
15th April or Ist May next year. The offices to be abolished were 
the Clerk of the Hanaper, Clerk of the Subpeena Office, Registrar of 
Affidavits, Clerk of the Crown in Chancery, Clerk of the Patents, and 
Clerk of the Custos. There was a provision in the bill, that no person 
appointed before Ist June last should be affected by it; but this provi- 
sion did not in any respect affect any office which he had ever had at 
his disposal. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON feared that the bill had originated in the 
observations in the House of Commons, and was introduced to satisfy 
the Chancellor’s high sense of personal honour, rather than on grounds 
of general expediency. He thought the bill would be best postponed to 
another session. 

Lord Brovenam begged leave to correct the Duke, while he thanked 
him for his courteous expressions. It was not,from any thing that had 
lately occurred that he was induced to bring forward the bill; it was 
the results of opinions formed long before he was Chancellor, and ex- 
pressed both before and since. ‘The Duke overlooked an important 
consequence of the bill: if any of the offices in question became vacant 


| before next session of Parliament, it could only be conditionally filled 
up. 


In the choice of the time for introducing the bill, Lord Brougham 
added, he thought he was properly influenced by the circumstance of 
men’s minds being turned towards its object, as it might be expected in 
consequence to pass with the less opposition. 


3. Germany. Mr. H. L. Butwer, on Thursday, moved for 
an address to the King requesting his. Majesty to exert his in- 
fluence with the Germanic Diet in opposition to the course pur- 
sued by them. Mr. Bulwer traced the political history of Germany. 
Originally a free government, suitable to the genius of the times, 
existed in the various states of the Federation ; which only terminated 
with the victories of Austerlitz and Jena, when the principle of op- 
pressing the small states to exalt the large was first avowed and applied. 
The defeat of Napoleon in the Russian campaign gave an opportunity 
to Germany to cast_ off a yoke, which had been reluctantly borne. 
Russia and Prussia appealed to’ the former free constitutions of Ger- 
many, which they avowed ‘their intention of restoring; and the rising 
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of Germany in mass, and.the battle of Leipsic, and the downfal of the 
French power, rapidly followed. By the second article of the Congress 
of Vienna, the promises of Russia and Prussia were respected, and 
the rights of every class of the nation were solemnly guarranteed, with 
the opposition only of Wirtemburg. On that occasion, Hanover 
delivered a note to the Congress, a copy of which Mr. Bulwer read— 

‘That his Royal Highness the Prince Regent of Great Britain could not 
admit that the changes which had taken place in Germany since the Revolution 
had given to the Kings of Bavaria and Wirtemburg any right to absolute sove- 
reignty over their subjects, nor that the overthrow of the German Empire had 
for its legal consequence the overthrow of the peculiar constitution of the differ 
ent States: that a representative system existed of right from time immemorial 
in the German Empire: that the act of the Confederation of the Rhine itself— 
that concentration of despotism—did not accord to Sovereigns a despotic power ; 
and that as to the title of Sovereign itself, it was in nowise expressive of despotic 
power, inasmuch as that the King of Great Britain was as much a Sovereign as 
any Prince in Europe, and that the liberties of his people, so far from menacing 
his Throne, were the best guarantee for its stability.” 


And to this note, Austria, Prussia, and Bavaria agreed. Mr. Bulwer | 


noticed those parts of the act of Confederation which embodied the 
principle of the Prince Regent’s note— 

The 2d Article declared—* That the object ofthe Confederation was to main- 
tain the internal and external security of Germany, the independence and in- 
violability of the Confederated States.” Article 15th declared,—‘* That there 
should be assemblies of States in all the countries of the Confederation.” 


He quoted the 18th Article, which has been relied on by the Diet for | 
the justification of its late decrees, and traced the history of the ar- | 


ticle— 

Article 18th begins by stating—‘ That the Princes and free‘cities of Ger- 
many are agreed to assure to their subjects of the Confederated States the follow- 
ing rights.” After mentioning various things that the Diet would do in the 
grant of particular rights and privileges, it goes on to say, “ that the Diet will 
occupy itself, at its first reunion, ‘vith a uniform law respecting the liberty of 
the press, and the measures to adopt for guaranteeing authors and editors against 
the piracy or contrefaction of their works.” In regard to this article, there 
‘were two things to observe—first, from its preamble, which states that the fol- 
lowing rights are about to be assured to the people of the confederated States, it 
is clear that the uniform laws respecting the liberty of the press were to assure 
the right of the liberty of the press; secondly, that the passage relating to au- 
thors and their works was inserted in consequence of the prayer of the principal 
booksellers in Germany, who set forth as the ground of their petition ‘ that no 
State has a right to permit its subjects to do an injury to the subjects of a foreign 
State.” It was evidently inserted as a boon and grace to the people of Germany, 
and a recognition of that separatiou and independence in respect to literary pub- 
lications which the prayer of the booksellers set forth.” 

Mr. Bulwer went on to notice the suspension of the labours of the 
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Confederation by Napoleon’s return from Elba, and the excuse fur- | 


nished by the assassination of Kotzebue for the Congress at Carlsbad 
and the second Congress at Vienna. He then came to the late Proto- 
cols of the Diet ; which he minutely criticised. He stated the sum of 
the whole to be— ¥ 

ees That the Sovereigns of Austria and Prussia are willing to give Germany 
just so much constitutional liberty as will not allow its writers to write—its pro- 
essors to teach—its Chambers to vote taxes and to make speeches, or to propose 
resolutions ; while every State shall be so inviolate, so independent, that with 
or without the invitation of its Sovereign, a deputation of Austrian or Prussian 
hussars may be sent to keep it in order.” 

This was the question for consideration—was it politic for England 
under such circumstances to interfere ? 

** She is placed by peculiar circumstances in such a situation, that if she 
do not interfere, by some expression of her opinion at all events, in favour 
of the German People, she must be thought to take the part of the Ger- 
man Sovereigns. One of the misfortunes of the otherwise happy event of the 
accession of the present family tothe British throne, was that by which George 
the First remained Elector, as the present King now is, King of Hanover. It 
may be very well to say that Hanover and England are two separate kingdoms— 
that the one has nothing to do with the other. This may be the case theoreti- 
cally ; but it never has been—it cannot be so practically. ‘It is impossible to con- 
tend that_an individual can be so little identified with himself as to have his 
troops as King of Hanover fighting on one side of a question, and his troops as King 
of England on another. The policy pursued by the King of Hanover must, with- 
out strong proofs to the contrary, be considered as the policy of the King of Eng- 
land. So much, indeed, was this identity considered at the Treaty of Vienna, 
that the Plenipotentiary of Hanover strongly insisted, in urging the the claims 
‘which that kingdom had to consideration, on the circumstance that it was closely 
connected with, and must in a great measure be supported by, the resources of 
Great Britain. The King of Hanover, it is said, during those three days in 
svhich the King of England was supposed to have adopted a new course of 
policy, and a new Administration, signed and approves of the document which 
&s the sub ect of our consideration. We cannot, Sete at this moment—mat-~ 
ters remaining as they are—be considered indifferent to or aloof from this question. 
All that moral influence, resulting from the suppositien that the individual at the 
head of this Government is favourable to the oppression of the Diet, is now in 
full operation against the resistance of the people. This consideration would 
call upon the House for some expression of its opinion. A hasty, foolish desire 
to interfere and intermeddle with foreign States, was as far from his idea of the 
course of policy that this country ought to pursue, as any thing he could con- 
celve. Still he would not consent to England being a mere cipher, a nullity in 
the political combinations of Europe. He would not consent to the proposition, 
that she is to look with perfect indifference on the Continent, and think that no 
changes there can by possibility affect her. But if there is anything which im- 
mediately affects the interests of England more than another, it is the fate of 
Germany. Unite that country under a good Government, it is at once a check 
upon the aggrandizement of France, and ambition of Russia. Leave it as it is, 
ag Is a tool in the hands of the one, or a prey tothe other. The ancient empire 
nee a at —— ae cae agitated, and never acting ; it crumbled 
face om : shoek. But why did it do so? _ Because it had no united, 
Papo onpote 7 because it did not contain one nation, but two armies. : This 
Prana rae ~ wt ; this is the system which, since the treaty of Vienna, 
pe hen 7 cmd en been labouring to re-establish. Is it possible to ima- 
lesson? Was igcay of the Revolutionary war would not have furnished a better 
Rack the itt oF a tr y S of Austria—was it the troops of Prussia which rolled 
Ghd heneaatin ench invasion ? The sapient councillors of Austria were not 

: Successfu —the chivalry of Prussia was crushed in a single day. But the 
ig se of these States, though so easily subdued themselves, had been sufficient 
Wells Gate Rete Pleo vo Hage oe When they were defeated, the 
tht-tihena Moe A a —the South—the North; and mark the hard fate of 

rs, Kept down by a tyranny sufficient to oppress them, but unable 
But when the armies of Germany were put down, 


a real confederation was then formed; then its plans were laid—their opportu- 

nities were watched—the occasion came. Here is the result of the two systems. 

It is seen what the armies of Germany did, and what the people. The one was 

swept down ina single battle—the other was victorious in a hundred conflicts. 

If England wish Germany to be strong—and it is the strength of Germany that 
| makes the peace of Europe—is it not the wisdom of the House to address the 

Sovereign according to the terms of the motion ?” 

Mr. Hume seconded the address. 
Lord PALMERSTON complimented Mr. Bulwer on his zeal and abi- 

lity, but dissented from his conclusions— 
| If danger existed to any of the Constitutional States — whether to the 
| greater ones like that of France, or to the smaller ones like those of Germany— 
| it should not be a matter of indifference to this country. The Constitutional 
| States of Europe were our n itural allies. But it was one thing for this country 
to show itself not inattentive to those States, and another, to agree to any par- 
ticular course which any honourable gentleman might advise, for the purpose of 
showing that we were not inattentive. He took the same general view as Mr. 
Bulwer, of the object and intention of the formation of the Germanic Diet. It 
was admitted in 1815, and the admission was confirmed in 1820, that the Diet 
| was formed for the general safety of the respective States of whose representa~ 
tives it was to be composed, and it was also admitted for the pn and 
| inviolability of their independence. Anything, therefore, which should violate 
that independence, would be a departure from the letter as well as from the 
spirit of the treaty. But w hat was the state of the transactions, as far as they 
had gone, with respect to the Germanic States? He was not there, as an in- 
dividual, to pronounce any judgment on the policy or prudence of the course 
pursued by the Germanic Diet; nor was he, as a Minister of this country, 
called upon to pronounce any judgment on{the acts of that body, which, prima 
facie at least, had no reference to the external relations of those states as a con~ 
federated body. But though, as a Minister, he was not c a to _pro- 
nounce any such judgment, he might, in the Se een of an ine ividual opi- 
nion, say, that the Germanic Diet had very much over-estimated the dangers 
against which they proposod to guard; and had adopted means more than pro- 
portioned to the real danger, as he viewed it. Here, however, they had the 
fact, that an united confederacy of many of the Sovereigns of Europe had unani- 
mously adopted certain resolutions as to their internal relations with each 
other, and not affecting their foreign relations; and on that fact he did not see 
how a foreign state could interfere. Before any ground for such interference 
could be made out, it would be necessary to show that the acts were such as 
would operate injuriously on other states. 


Having alluded to the meetings and speeches which had led to the 
adoption by the Diet of so strong measures, he came to the only 
sound argument by which our interference could be justified— 

It was said that the resolutions of the Germanic Diet would create such 
differences between parts of the Germanic body as would compromise the 
peace of Europe; and that, if a war were begun in consequence, it would be a 
| war of opinion, which would spread far beyond its source. — If it did, this 
country would be beund not only as a party to the treaty of Vienna, but inde- 
| pe nidently of that, by its extensive commercial relations, to take such steps as 
| would best preserve her from the effects of such a war. Now, admitting the 
| probability of our being drawn in by circumstances such as those to which he 

had referred, to take a part in such a contest, he would ask Mr. Bulwer, how 
any of those possible or probable events were to be prevented by the course 
which he proposed to the House? 

He concluded— 

Whatever he might think of the measure adopted by the Diet at Frankfort, 
and of its having greatly magnified the danger against which it proposed to 
| guard (though he would admit that danger did exist to a certain extent), still 
he must believe that the Governments which were parties to that measure must 
themselves see the danger of such conflicts as might arise between the People 
and the Government in some states, and that while they might be sufficiently 
alive to the necessity of putting down any dangerous combinations, they could 
not possibly be blind to the certain risks to which they would be pose in the 
unjust and. impolitic attempt to put down the free constitutions of the people. 

Mr. T. P. Courrenay took occasion of the debate to enter into a 
long rambling speech respecting the whole of the foreign policy of the 
country, beginning at the expedition to Ancona, which we had permit- 
ted, and ending with the appointment of an agent to accompany the 
armies of Don Pedro, with an interpolated argument respecting the 
Russian-Dutch loan, which has been the subject of so much discussion 
in the House. 

Colonel Evans replied to Mr. Courtenay; and in the course of his 
speech vindicated Colonel Hodges from some calumnious remarks that 
had been made upon him by a Morning Miguelite journal. Colonel 
| Evans concluded by complimenting Government for what they had 
| done, while he thought they ought, by agreeing with Mr. Bulwer’s mo- 
| tion, to do a little more— 
| His noble friend Lord Palmerston admitted our right to interfere in this in- 
stance, but he denied the discretion of doing so. He believed, in fact, that his 
noble friend did not so much deny the discretion of our interference, as the dis- 
cretion of interfering in the way proposed by the present vote. (“ Hear, 
hear !” from Lord Palmerston.) Indeed, he happened to know from foreigners 
connected with the diplomatic missions in this country, that the noble ian and 
his Majesty’s Government, though they had not thought it prudent or expedient 
to say so in their places in Parliament, had already interfered in a manner that 
did them much honour, and which he hoped might eventually lead to results of 
the most gratifying description. 

Mr. livme said, the present Government, though declaring against 
all interference with other states, had done so as often and on as light 
grounds as any that had gone before it. Its own convenience had 
formed, in that respect, its only rule. He deprecated interference 
generally—which had done much ill to England, and little good to its 
objects; but if we interfered in regard to Belgium and Italy, there 
seemed no reason why we should refuse to interfere respecting Ger- 
many— 








| 











If we should ever allow the expediency of this country interfering in the 
affairs of Europe, it was when the liberties of Europe were p Hawn to be destroyed ; 
and if ever our interposition was justifiable and imperative, it was when it was 
required for the preservation of the privileges and rights of Germany. He for 
one thought that it was calculated to throw doubt and suspicion on the head of 
the Government of this country, that when the liberties of Europe and the 
rights of mankind were menaced with destruction by a conspiracy of armed 
despots,—when every sort of freedom and independence was put down in the 
lesser States of Germany,—when their different assemblies were no longer to be 
allowed the expression of their opinions, and when those States were about being 
placed under complete subjection by the military forces of the despots of Austria 
and Prussia, this country did not at once come forward and raise its voice against 





bo keep off their enemies, 
then its people arose; then they began to commune and to combine together ; 


such iniquitous proceedings. 
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‘Lord PALMERSTON noticed, in proof that the King of Hanover was 
alive to the constitutional principles of Hanover, the fact, that subse- 
uently to his giving his assent to the resolutions of the Diet of Frank- 
ort, he had transmitted a communication to the States of Hanoyer, to 
confirm and enlarge the privileges of his subjects. The memorandum 
of the Ist May, alluded to by Mr. Courtenay, recommending a Repre- 
sentative Government to Italy, was signed, not by England and France 
merely, but by Russia, Austria, and Prussia. The British vessels 
stationed at Oporto and Lisbon had been placed there solely to protect 
British interests, and not to interfere in any way with the belligerent 
parties. ‘The officer sent to Don Pedro's head quarters, went thither 
merely to announce the nature of the instructions under which Lord 
W. Bentinck was acting; and to say, that Lord W. Russell had gone 
to the frontiers of Spain, in order to sce that a strict neutrality was 
observed by that country. 

Some conversation across the table ensued ; after which Mr. Bulwer’s 
motion was withdrawn, and a motion of Mr. Courrrnay’s for the pro- 
duction of “ copies of the declarations made by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the other European Powers, in 1831 and 1832, with regard to 
the internal affairs of the Papal dominions ; also copies of the declara- 
tions made by his Majesty’s Government to the Government of Aus- 
tria, with respect to the snftitery occupation of the Papal States by that 
Power ; and for returns of the dates of the ratifications of the treaty, 
in reference to Belgium, of the 15th of November 1831, by the great 
Powers,” was negatived,—with the exception of the last-mentioned 
document, which Lord PALMERSTON agreed to lay before the House. 

4. Russian Loan BItt. 
Monday. 

Lord Gopenicn, in moving the second reading, entered into a his- 
tory of the treaty in which it had originated. 

The Duke of Wettineron observed, that the real 
was the propriety of the payments up to the last. It was doubt- 
ful if a legal right existed in December 1830, but assuredly it 
did not subsequently to December, and previous to ratification of 
the last convention on the subject. Still, the Duke was fully sa- 
tisfied that the payments were equitably due, and that the ‘case 
was simply a casus omissus in the treaty. Ministers, however, 
having made the pent ought to have come to Parliament for an in- 
demnity. It was clear that if we were legally compelled to pay, so was 
the King of Holland; yet he took advantage of the casus omissus to re- 
fuse fulfilling his engagements. The Duke concluded by censuring the 
conduct of the Allied Powers in respect of the King of Holland, and 
more especially the conduct of England and France, in threatening that 
monarch with war if he did not comply with their demands. He after- 
wards adverted to the state of the Peninsula, “which was about to be 
reduced to a state of confusion whieh it had formerly cost us so much 
blood and treasure to avert ;” and to the French occupation of Ancona, 
which was also producing so much confusion among our ancient allies. 
The Duke traced all these evils to our alliance with France ; which, at 
the same time, he allowed to be essential to the peace of Europe. 

Lord Gopenricu said, the only question before the House was, the 
second reading of a bill for enabling Government to-make good certain 
payments due to the Court of Russia. He did not think it necessary 
to enter on the foreign policy of the country under such circum- 
stances, notwithstanding the Duke’s invitation. 

Lord Wynrorp contended at some length, that Russia had neither a 
legal nor equitable claim on Great Britain. He entered into a minute 
and elaborate criticism of the treaties with a view to prove this. 

The Duke of WeEttincron said, in binding Russia to the junction 
of Belgium and Holland, Lord Castlereagh performed a great public 
service. These countries had now been dissevered, whether right or 
wrong he should not say, chiefly by our interposition, How then could 
Russia be said to have forfeited her claims on us ? 

Lord Brovcuam went over the same arguments for the continuance 
of the payments that were employed by Lord Althorp, Mr. Stanley, 
and the other Ministerial speakers in the House of Commons. 

The Earl of AbERDEEN deprecated the abandonment of the King of 
Holland for the sake of backing Belgium,—or, in other words, playing 
the game of France. 

The bill was then read a second time. It was committed on Tues- 
day; and on Wednesday read a third time, and passed. 


This bill was read a second time on 


question 


5. Forcrry Brit. On Tuesday, Sir Tomas Denman moved the 
third reading of the Forgery Bill.. He noticed a recent case, which ex- 
emplified the importance of haying a certain secondary punishment, in 
preference to 2 capital punishment rarely inflicted— 

To show that prisoners, whose offences brought them within the line of capi- 
tal punishment depended on the merciful feelings of a Jury for acquittal, in con- 
sequence of the fearful nature of the penalty, he might instance the case of Lavers, 
whom he had, about a month since, been sent down to the Old Bailey to prosecute. 
The criminal had obtained 1,100/. from the Pay-office, on account of a deceased 

cer, by means of a variety of sham documents. On examining the evidence, 
Sir Thomas saw that the charge of forgery could not be substantiated. When 
this was intimated to the prisoner, he immediately pleaded Guilty to the minor 
charge ; but Sir Thomas understood, that as respected the capital charge, how- 
ever strong the evidence might have been, he would have pleaded Not Guilty. 

Sir Thomas, in further supporting the bill, having quoted the senti- 
ments of Dr. Johnson on the subject, and those of the late Sir James 
Mackintosh— 

Sir CuarLtes WeTueEReEtt denied that, as far as his public conduct 
went, Sir James Mackintosh was friendly to such a bill as_ that before 
the House, Sir James was always understood to concur in the classi- 
fication of crimes, which was presented in the consolidation laws of 

ir Robert Peel, where the punishment of death for forgery was re- 
tained. Sir Charles noticed that Paley, “the most humane and learned 
and philanthropic man the country ever produced,” approved of the law 
which made sheep-stealing capital, on the ground of the great amount 
as well as exposure of such description of property. He noticed the 
late law on that subject— 

Some of the most able and learned men on the Bench had stated that the new 
act placed them in a very difficult situation, It was quite clear that cases of 
cattle-stealing might occur where a relaxation of the law at the discretion of the 
Judge, wate most proper. But no discretion was now left to the Judge. 





In every cas2, the sentence, under the new act, must be transportation for fife. 
However gross and aggravated the case might be, transportation for life was the 
extent of the mtr mae and however trivial it was, however great the cire 
cumstances of mitigation, still the Judge had no discretionary power, and trange 

ortation for life must be the consequence of conviction. Those modern pedanty 
in legislation had taken away all discretion from the Judges; and the least cule 
pable as well as the most atrocious offender receiyed the same amount of punish~ 
ment. 

He denied that Dr. Johnson was friendly to the abolition of capital 
punishment in cases of forgery; and noticed his letter to Lord Northin 
behalf of Dr. Dodd in proof of his opinions on that point. 

The doctrine that all capital punishments were improper, was not to be found 
in the writings of the moralist Paley, or in the disquisitions of our great jurist 
Blackstone ; but it was reserved for the pedantic and absurd soi-disant phi- 
lanthropists—the smelling-bottle and white-pocket-handkerchief gentry of the 
present day to discover such a doctrine—to hunt out such a principle and to ap- 
ply it practically to the legislation of this country, 

Mr. C. Frercusson begged to put Sir Charles right respecting the 
cattle-stealing bill— 

The bill imposing transportation for life on all persons found guilty of stealing 
cattle, without any discretion being left, as formerly, in the hands of the Judges, 
and which bill Sir Charles had so justly ridiculed,—was not the bill passed by 
the House of Commons, but the biil as it came down from the House of Lords, 
with the absurd and unlawyerlike amendment that had been there introduced 
into it by Sir Charles’s honourable and noble friend Lord Wynford. 

Mr. Fergusson afterwards quoted the Rambler, No. 114, to show 
that Dr. Johnson’s sentiments on the subject of capital punishment were 
in perfect unison with the spirit of the bill before the House. 

Sir Epwarp SuGDEN regretted that they should have to discuss a 
bill of so much importance while there were not above twenty members 
present. He expressed himself decidedly hostile to the bill, although 
it was not his intention to oppose it. He noticed a rumour, that if it 
were carried, the Bank of England would not be able to carry on its 
business ; and asked Lord Althorp if there had been any communica- 
tion from the bank on the subject ? 

At this point, Mr. Krarsiey, the nominee for Wigan, moved that 
the House should be counted. There were, however, forty members 
present ; and Mr. Kearsley was disappointed in his wish to adjourn 
the motion. 

Mr. Hume deprecated the terms applied by Sir Charles Wetherell to 
those persons who were desirous of mitigating the sanguinary character 
of the criminal code. 

Lord ALrnorpe, in answer to Sir Edward Sugden, said no communi- 
cation had been made to Government, although he did not deny having 
heard that some influential persons connected with the Bank had ex- 
pressed some fears on the subject. 

Lord Advocate JEFFREY wound up the debate— 

He rose rather in the character of a witness, to state that, from his experience 
in Scotland, the extreme and unmitigated severity of the law rendered it difficult 
to secure a conviction for forgery. By the common law of-Scotland, death was 
attached to what were called the graviora delicta; but the public prosecutor 
might mitigate or restrict the charge, and not proceed for a capital punishment. 
Formerly, the graviora delicta were commonly prosecuted capitally ; but of 
late years, it had become a matter of extreme difiiculty to convict for forgery ; 
and within the last four or five years, he and his learned friends had found it 
necessary, in cases of clear guilt, to restrict the libel to a minor charge, not 
affecting life. He would undertake to say, that in nineteen out of twenty cases, 
during the last six or seven years, the public prosecutor had been obliged so to 
restrict the libel. 

The bill was then read a third time, and passed. 


6. Irntsx Rerorm Brr1r. The Bill was read a third time on Mon- 
day. On the question that it pass, certain verbal amendments were 
proposed by the Duke of WELLINGTON, and acceded to. Lord Ropen 
moved, that the appointment of the Barristers to decide on the claims 
of voters should be left to the Judges, as in England. The motion 
was lost, on a division, by 24 to 36. The Bill was then passed, with- 
out further opposition. 

One of the amendments of the Lords disfranchised all freeholders 
of towns who shall obtain their freeholds subsequent to the Ist of 
March 1831, otherwise than by inheritance, marriage, or marriage- 
settlement. When the bill was last night brought down to the Commons 
for their concurrence, Mr. Staniry said, it was from omission that the 
amendment had not been restricted to forty-shilling freeholders. He 
proposed that the Commons should adopt it when so modified. 
Another continues the rights of freemen to ail children of freemen 
born previous to the Ist of March 1831. Mr. Stanley said, he con- 
sented to this amendment merely because of the advanced period of 
the session; which, if he did not, might endanger the bill altogether. 

Mr. Jerson thought a conference should first be had recourse to. 

Lord Atruorr was of opinion that a conference would produce no 
effect. There being only five Irish members present, Mr. JEPHSON 
withdrew his opposition; and the amendments, with Mr. Stanley's 
modification, were agreed to. 

7. Brisery Brut. On Monday, along conversation took place in 
Committee on this bill; the result of which was the postponement of 
all of it, except one or two clauses, until Wednesday, on the ge» 
neral understanding that it would be impossible to proceed with it this 
session. Lord Jonn Russet said, he rather believed that the object 
of the bill might ad interim be insured by a resolution of the House, 


8. Tirues Composition. Another attempt was made on Wednes- 
day to prevent this bill from going into Committee ; but there was a 
better attendance than on the previous evening, and the motion of 
Mr. Rutuven for that purpose was, in consequence, not pressed to & 
division. 

On the first clause, Mr. Watacr proposed an amendment for the 
purpose of repealing the whole of the Composition Acts specified in 
the recital, that a general commutation of tithes should be effected, and 
Commissions be appointed to form thereby a sufficient fund out of 
which to pay the clergy and compensate the lay impropriators. The 
House divided on this amendment: for it, 8; against it, 60. 

Mr. STANLEY next proposed a clause enabling the Lord-Lieutenant 
to appoint a Commissioner, where the parties compounding could not 
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agree, . The House divided on this amendment also; which was carried 
by 57 to 10. f i 

The amendment was subsequently modified, on the recommendation 
of Mr. Suem—the decision of the Lord Lieutenant’s Commissioner 
not to be given for three months after the investigation, and not then, 
unless required by the parties. 

Major Macnamara said— lupyil. 

The right honourable gentleman might make alterations if he pleased, and 
the House might pass the bill if it pleased; but he could tell them that the 
people of Ireland were resolved not to pay tithes, no matter under what pre- 
text or modification. They felt them to be a grievous tax upon the industry of 
the country, the more obnoxious as they were levied by the enormously richly- 
endowed Church of the comparative few Protestants upon a people professing 
another religion. Ministers might dismiss Colonel Butler, from the Deputy- 
Lieutenancy of Kilkenny, merely for presiding over a peaceable meeting of his 
fellow-countrymen, whose object was to petition the legislature against this 
monstrous tax ; but that act of ill-judged severity would not for a moment pre- 
vent the gentlemen of Ireland from joining the people in their cry for its aboli- 
tion. For his own part, he would to-morrow act us Colonel Butler had acted, 
even though Ministers should visit his conduct by erasing his name from the 
list of magistrates. After a number of clauses had been agreed to, the House 
resumed, and the Chairman obtained leave to sit again. 

On the House going into Committee on Thursday, Mr. Sraniey 
moved an amendment on the 13th clause, to exempt tenants at will 
from composition till November 1833. 

Mr. SHEIL again recommended the postponement of the whole mea- 
sure. The only effect of it would be to transfer the odium of a hateful 
impost from the clergy to the landlords. 

Mr. Svan ey said, he had been very much misunderstood if it was 
was supposed he meant to attain any other object. 

No one could deny, that if tithes were to-morrow wholly abated, the only 
effect would be the increase of the landlord’s rent to the amount of the abolition : 
so that it followed, the tenant would derive no advantage from the change, other 
than that which the present bill would afford him,—namely, the relieving him 
from the annoyance and expense of paying two collectors, instead of one. 

Mr. O’Ferrat spoke of the bill as most unjust towards the Irish 
landlords, and said he would resist its operation by all means short of 
force. 

Mr. LEApDER adverted with great asperity to the remarks of the 
Morning Chronicle on the factious spirit displayed by a handful of Irish 
members in regard to the bill. He would not, he said, be deterred, by 
such slanderous calumnies, from doing his duty. 


The Committee divided on Mr. Stanley’s amendment; which was 
carried by 47 to 17. 


The remaining clauses, together with the preamble, were then agreed 
to, and the report ordered to be considered next day. 


The report was considered last night, and the third reading fixed for 
Monday. 


9. Revrmer to tue West Inpirs. A long conversation took place 
last night on the subject of a grant of 57,000/. to make good the pro- 
mise of Government of relief to such of the West India Islands as 
should accept of the Order in Council. From the conversation it 
appeared, that only the Crown Colonies had accepted the Order, and 
of them only one or two had made any claim in consequence. 

Mr. Hume said, he was willing to agree in any grant that might be 
proposed for the abolition of Slavery, but he must protest against pay- 
ments by driblets like the present. He ridiculed the details of the 
Order in Council— 

If the Orders were strictly complied with, the Negro, besides working only 
from seven to nine hours a day—that is, a great deal less than an English 
labourer, and receiving twice as much rations as an English soldier, would be in 

e possession of luxuries which perhaps, the planters themselves did not 
possess or require. The masters were enjoined to provide the Negroes each 
year with so many pair of shoes—whether neat leather or Spanish, was left to 
the taste and discretion of the planter. They were to furnish them with a 
razor a piece every year—that they might sell them again, he supposed, as Moses 
in the Vicar of Wakefield was to sell the gross of green spectacles. What 
other use could Negro or Planter make of so many razors? Why, he 
had used but one case of razors since 1795, and these he bought second-hand. 

Laughter.) The whole legislation of the Abolitionists in relation to the West 

ndian Colonies strongly reminded him of an anecdote which was rife when he 
wasin India. A learned philanthropist;was sent out there as a judge in one of the 
courts. On his arrival in India, he was carried in the te manner from the 
ship to the shore by natives, whom the climate prevented from Wearing any 
clothing, save a cloth girdle round the middle. he philanthropic judge was 
shocked. ‘ Poor creatures,” said he, “I shall take care, ere I ama week in 
office, to have a law passed, by which every one of you shall be provided with a 
pair of leather breeches. (Zaughter. ) 

Lord Atrnorp said the case stood simply thus— 

Relief had been promised to those Colonies which would adopt the Order in 
Council; that relief should be afforded them. They came to Parliament to 
enable them to perform that promise. It was true, the Order was not acted 
upon everywhere; but in cases where it was not acted on, no money would be 
paid. They could not, however, without the sanction of Parliament on the 
present occasion, have the means of keeping their promise in any case. 

The House divided on the question of going into Committee on the 
grant: for Ministers, 51; against them, 20. The grant itself was 
agreed to without a division. 

10. Sewers or tHe Merrororis. On Tuesday, Sir Francis 
Burverr brought forward a motion on the state of the Sewers; for 
the proper keeping of which, he stated, not less than 216,000/. was an- 
nually paid, notwithstanding the disgraceful state in which they were 
Seed to remain. He concluded by moving a resolution, directing 

r Telford to examine and report on the present means of sewerage, 
and on the improvements that might be effected in it. 

Lord ALTHOoRP suggested, that instead of being left to the discretion 
of a private individual, however capable, the inquiry should rather be 
directed by Government. 

a Mr. Wansurton thought, the state of the law, which was wholly 
estructive of anything like responsibility, was the great cause of the 
complained of evils, and its amendment would readily remove them. 
on Hume suggested the consolidation of the different boards. 
4 motion was withdrawn, on the understanding that its object 
would be accomplished by Government. 





11. Rectrrociry 1y Enouisw anp Frencu Literature. At the 
sitting of the House of Commons on Saturday last (which we noticed 
bring in a bill for the purpose of purchasing from the University of 
to briefly in our second edition), Mr. Serine Rice obtained leaye 
Aberdeen its right to its share of the eleven copies of every printed 
work which the publishers are called on to furnish for the different 
public libraries of the kingdom. The sum to be paid to the Univer- 
sity for the relinquishment of a right is 4501. perannum. Mr. Rice 
stated the object of the purchase. Already, from arrangements made 
by the Speaker, there was a mutual interchange of all public documents 
between this country and France. Overtures had been made for an in- 
terchange of allliterary works also ; and by the arrangement in question 
this would be effected, as it would admit of one copy of all English 
works being furnished to the French National Library, which in return 
would transmit a copy of all French works to the library of the British 
Museum. No additional expense would be incurred, because the sum 
paid to Aberdeen University would be saved in the grant to the British 
Museum. 

12. Eccresrasticat Courts Contempt Bitt. Lord Brougham’s 
Bill on this subject, which was the occasion of so many speeches front 
the Marquis of Westmeath, in the House of Lords, has been repeatedly 
opposed in its passage through the Commons, by the Irish Opposition 
Members, because of the retroactive operation which, as alleged, it 
will have on the noble Marquis’s case. It was opposed in Committee 
last night by Mr. Lurroy; who was, however, defeated by 34 to 12. 
The report is to be received to-day. 

13. Ricuts of Woman. Last night, Mr. Hunt presented a petition 
from a Miss Mary Smith, praying that she and other spinsters might 
have a vote for members of Parliament. The petition seems to have 
put the House into a perfect riot of coarse humour: it was the cause 
of several remarks on the part of Sir F. Trencu and Mr. Hunt, ‘in 
particular, which, from respect for our female readers, we do not choose 
to copy. 

On the motion for printing the petition, Mr. Sraniry observed, 
that it was opposed to the standing rule, as it was the petition of an 
individual— 

Mr. Hunr—* Miss Smith is a spinster, and has nothing to do with Stand= 
ing Orders: besides, she is a lady, and 

‘ When a lady’s in the case, 
All other things of course give place. 

‘¢ T put it to the gallantry of the House, whether Miss Smith should not ga 
to press, and will abide by that test in a division.” 

The rest was much more emphatic, in the same line. 

14. Sr A. B. Kine. Lord Atrnorr moved, last night, that 
2,5001. be granted for one year’s compensation to this gentleman, in 
consideration of his being deprived of the patent of King’s Stationer 
for Ireland. Lord Althorp said, he was induced to do so, solely 
because of the promises held out by the last Administration. For. 
himself, he did not consider any compensation to be due. 

The grant was supported by Mr. Leaver, Sir A. DALnyMpLe, an€ 
Mr. Suaw, and opposed by Mr. Hume and Mr. Hunv. It was carried 
by 52 to 2. 


15. Penstons Commutations. Ona vote of 50,0001. for commut— 
ing pensions, which was agreed to last night, Sir Jonn Hosnouse 
observed on the exaggerated tales of hardships incurred in consequence 
of these commutations— 

Out of 1,581 cases, which was the number of commutations made in 1881, there 
were only 190 of those in which any cause of grievance had taken place; and-- 
out of those 190, there were only 28 for whose welfare the War-Office could not 
account, as far as this country was concerned. 

16. Governor Dariinc. At the requestof Lord AnrHorp, Mr.’ 
Hume, on Wednesday, consented to withdraw his motion respecting 
the late Governor of New South Wales, for the present session. 


Che Court. 

On Tuesday, the King honoured the Duke of Northumberland’s féte 
at Sion House with his presence. The entertainment is described as 
of the most superb description. On Wednesday, his Majesty held a» 
Levee at St. James’s; he returned to Windsor in the evening. The 
Duchess of Saxe Weimar left the River on Wednesday, in the Att- 
wood steam-packet. ‘The Queen accompanied her sister to town, and 
afterwards to the Tower ; nor did she leave her until fairly on board 
the steamer. The Queen and the Duchess left Windsor at seven 
o’clock in the morning: how many ladies of high rank had left their 
couches at that hour, we wonder? The Queen returned to Windsor 
in the evening with his Majesty. ; 

The Daily Papers mention, that the state of the young Prince of 
Cumberland’s eyes has of late caused much uneasiness to his family. 
He has lost the sight of one, and the sight of the other is very 
defective. 











The Metropolis. 

At a Court of Common Council, held yesterday, 4,0002. was voted 
on the motion of Mr. Charles Pearson, for the purchase of a piece o£ 
ground without the city, for the interment of persons dying of Cholem, 
and as a future general cemetery for the City. Mr. Pearson stated im 
the course of his speech, that the deaths from Cholera were rapidly 
diminishing in number. 

On Monday, many of the working classes of the metropolis, accom—= 
panied by the female branches of their families, met at the Copenhagére 
Gardens, to celebrate, for the second time, the anniversary of the Fren¢h: 
Revolution. The time appointed for the chair to be taken was three, at 
which hour the gardens were filled. 

On Thursday, upwards of one thousand of the inhabitants of St 
John’s Fulham, assembled to partake of a dinner in celebration of the 
passing of the Reform Bills. The tables were laid out in the grounds 
of Mr. Aldridge. Sir John Scott Lillie, Messrs. Lenthill, Fitzgerald, 
Halswell, and several other magistrates and gentlemen residing in the 
neighbourhood, were present. Sir John presided. 

On Wednesday, a meeting of fruit and vegetable growers and vendere 
was held at the Rainbow Coffeehouse, Covent Garden, in consequenc® 
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of the opinion that has prevailed, that the use of fruit and vegetables 
contributes to the propagation of cholera. Mr. Fitch, one of the 
speakers on the occasion, observed that ‘it was notorious that cholera 
raged with the greatest virulence in ships, seaports, the North of 
Europe, and Russia, where fruit and vegetables were not used, or at 
least most scantilyused. Bad vegetables no doubt were unwholesome ; 
so was bad bread, bad meat, or bad milk. He knew twenty gentlemen 
(of whomthe Chairman was one, and he himself was another) who em- 
ployed upwards of 1,000 persons, all of whom subsisted during the 
season chiefly on vegetable diet, and they were the healthiest persons in 
the empire.” We fear, notwithstanding, the fruit-growers will not 
succeed in arguing the public out of their opinions on the subject—for 
the plain reason, that they were not argued into them. 
no doubt of the absurdity of many of the notions entertained respect- 
ing cholera; but as logic did not generate these notions, neither will 
logic put them down. 

A meeting of the creditors of the late Duke of York was held on 
Thursday at the Thatched House Tavern, St. James’s Street, for the 
purpose of adopting some measures for securing a due inquiry into the 
affairs of his Royal Highness, A Committee was appointed to digest 
a plan for future proceedings, preparatory to calling a general meeting, 
at which the subject will be more fully discussed. 

At the annual meeting of the Great Yarmouth Gas Company, yes- 
terday, a dividend was declared of 4 per cent., being a larger one than 
that of last year. The Directors stated, from the prospects of the 
concern, that a gradual increase in future dividends would, most pro- 
bably, take place. The proprietors, of course, expressed themselves 
well pleased. 

A meeting of the hotel and tavern-keepers was held on Tuesday 
evening at the Burlington Hotel, for the purpose of raising a subserip- 
tion, and uniting their exertions for the prevention of a gang of well- 
dressed thieves, whose robberies at hotels, and other places, have been 
very extensive within the last few months. 

It is in contemplation to form a railway from London to Doyor; to 
. commence from Woolwich. 

The back part of the Newton Hotel, in Orange Street, has been 
pulled down, in order to its being rebuilt ; and on Monday a number of 
men, in the employ of Mr. Harrison the builder, were clearing away 
the rubbish and loading the carts with brickbats. At five o’clock, an 
old woman was near the building gathering sticks, and was told by one 
of the Irish labourers in the yard opposite to go home, which she re- 
fused, upon which he knocked her down. One of Mr. Harrison’s men 
came to her assistance, and a seuftle ensued, which was soon over. 

About a quarter of an hour after, the Irishman, with about twenty 
others, returned, and commenced a regular attack on the small party of 
Mr. Harrison's men, about seven in number, who were at their work. 
A man of the name of Larking was severely wounded on the temple ; 
another named Harvey was thrown into the cellar below, about fourteen 
feet,—his eye was severely cut, and he was otherwise much bruised. 
One of the fellows. had a large iron crow-bar raised, which must have 
killed the man he was aiming at, but was stopped by one of Mr. Har- 
rison’s men, who wrested the bar from his grasp. Another fellow at- 
tempted to knock one of Mr. Harrison’s men down with a pick-axe. 
At this moment, when the greatest consternation prevailed, Captain 
Fitzroy ordered out the company under his command, and instantly each 
end of Orange Street was occupied by his men with their bayonets 
fixed, and all escape of the assailants was cut off. Shortly after, a man 
who appeared the foremost in the affray was taken; and immediately 
after, the police from St. Ann’s watch-house, under Sergeant Ryder, 
arrived, and three other men were taken into custody, and lodged in the 
strong room in St. Ann’s watch-house. They were fined 5/. each. 

On Thursday afternoon, a severe thunderstorm passed over the 
metropolis, which was accompanied with fatal consequences to two 
unfortunate individuals. About half past five o’clock, a waterman 
named Webb, of Kidney Stairs, Limehouse, was rowing Mr. Alli- 
son, of the Waterman's Arms public-house, Limehouse Hole, up 
the fiver, they were overtaken by the storm nearly opposite Wapping 
New Stairs ; and, before they could put ashore for shelter, a flash of 
lightning struck the boat on shattered it to pieces. The waterman 
and his fare were knocked backwards at almost the same instant by the 
shock. Several persons, who witnessed the accident, instantly put off, 
and succeeded in removing the two men into other wherries before the 
boat went down, and conveyed them to the Waterman’s Arms public- 
house in High Street, Wapping. Mr. Allison was found to be 
quite dead. ‘Lhe lightning appeared to have struck him on the head, 

and then passed down his body. The crown, and about nine inches of 
the body of his hat, were separated from the rest, as if cut with a knife, 

_and were much scorched. Webb, the waterman, lived for but a few 
minutes after he was brought ashore. He was also burned about 
jAhe body. Mr. Allison is said to have been holding an umbrella 
over his head at the time of the accident, and the point of the ferule 
is supposed to have attracted the lightning while the stick, covered 
with brass, acted as a conductor. 

A party of four young men hired a pleasure-yacht last Saturday 
morning for an aquatic excursion, and proceeded down the river, in- 
tending to remain out three or four days. On Monday night they 
arrived off Blackwall, on their return to town. . Two of the party went 

on shore for the night, and left the other two on board. 
‘rest at eleven o’clock, and soon fell into a profound sleep. About one 
o’clock one of the young men awoke, and missing his companion, 
galled him repeatedly, and sought for him everywhere, but in vain: he 
was nowbere to be found. It was conjectured that he arose ina state 
of somnolency, and going on deck, fell into the river and was drowned. 
* The deceased was a remarkably fine young man, only twenty-four years 
of age. 

On Thursday afternoon, a young man, dressed in a very fashionable 
style, presented at the Bank of Messrs. Coutts and Co., a check for 
2001., purporting to be drawn by Mr. J. T. Paxton, wine-merchant in 

_the City. The cashier observed something in the writing that excited his 
suspicion, and he handed it to one of the partners in the firm, for his 
Anspection. Sir Edmund Antrobus, the partner referred to, having ex- 
amined the check, turned to the young man to ask him from whom he 
#btained it ; when he observed him in the act of drinking the contents 
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of a phial-bottle. Sir Edmund knocked the bottle out of the young 
man’s hand, but nearly the whole of the contents (laudanum) had been 
swallowed. He was immediately taken to the Station-house in Co- 
vent Garden ; where, with much difficulty, he was induced to swalléw 
an emetic, which soon ejected the poison from his stomach. ‘From a 
card, found on his person, it appeared that his name was John Levien, 
and that he lived at Penton Place, Walworth. Mr. Thomas, the 
Superintendent, visited his parents at Walworth, the same night, and 
ascertained that they were highly respectable. The young man meant, 
it appears from letters found on him, to quit the country for America 
if he succeeded in his attempt; he is a clerk in the office of a stock- 
broker in the City. 

A couple of fellows contrived on Thursday night to effect an entrance 


| into the house of Mrs. Casamajor, in Manchester Square, and to cel- 








| lect together, with a view to removal, plate and other valuables to the 


amount of 3,000/. or 4,000/. Unfortunately for them, they were detected 
in the act of removing; and instead of carrying off the plunder, were 
themselves carried to the Station-house. They were yesterday fully 
committed. 

A man named Kimber, journeyman to Mr. Edmonson, butcher in 
Walworth Road, was fully committed on Thursday, from Union Hall, 
on acharge of attempting to poison his master and mistress, by mixing 
oxalic acid in their coffee. He had been guilty of embezzlement ; and 
is supposed to have taken this method of revenging himself for the 
threatened consequences of his conduct. 

About eleven o’clock yesterday, a middle-aged man, dressed as a 
brewer's servant, was suddenly seized with symptoms of cholera, while 
walking in the Kent Road, near the Elephant and Castle. 

Mr. Everitt, a coach-plate manufacturer in Long Acre, was thrown 
from his gig about one o’clock yesterday morning, at the corner of 
Essex Street; and his head lighting on the curb-stone, he was killed on 
the spot. 

A little after one o’clock_ on Wednesday morning, a young woman, 
of genteel appearance, entered through the Surry toll-gate of Waterloo 
Bridge. After walking to and fro on the bridge for some little time, 
she got over the parapet, and threw herself into the Thames, in the 
centre of the river. 

On Wednesday morning, a policeman passing by the New River, at 
Islington, observed something floating on the water, and on dragging 
it out he discovered it to be a box containing the dead body of an 
infant. 

A fire broke out last night, about 12 o’clock, in the house 105, Hol- 
born, close to the manufactory of Messrs. Day and Martin; which at 
one period it seemed seriously to threaten. The house in which the fire 
broke out—a leather pipe and fire-bucket manufactory—was entirely 
consumed. 

On Thursday, a lady named Ruddal, residing in Elmgrove .Terrace, 
Uxbridge Road, was thrown’from her horse in Park: Lane: her arm 
was broken, and she was otherwise very severely injured. 

Che Country. 

It is not generally known that the Reform candidate for St. 
Alban’s, Mr. H. B. Ward, is the author of the very able work on 
Mexico which has already gone through two editions, and which pos- 
sesses a greater and completer mass of solid and statistical informa- 
tion on that interesting country than any other that has yet appeared. 
Mr. Ward held the responsible and arduous situation of Chargé 
d' Affaires from our Court to the Mexican Government, at a time of 
great difficulty and excitement, during which both countries are indebted 
to him for his able and upright management of our affairs. We state 
thus much in answer to some vulgar handbills put out by the Tories who 
support Mr. Turner; where Mr. Ward is ignorantly spoken of as an 
untried man, whose qualifications for the Senate require to be proved. 
Happy indeed would it be for the nation, if such talents were less 
sparingly scattered among the Aristocracy and the “country gentlemen” 
than they are at present. Talents without wealth, in this money- 
loving nation, can do but little ; and money without talent is not in re- 
quest fora Reformed Parliament. Where both are united in an indi- 
vidual, the “ honour” of the representation belongs to the town which 
can boast of sucha member. Sir Francis Vincent will no doubt be 
returned with Mr. Ward, notwithstanding the bribery practised by the 
Tories, in the shape of suppers, &c. 

The Blackburn Gazette of Wednesday gives an account of a gross 
outrage, which calls for, and will doubtless receive, a serious investi- 
gation. It appears that Mr. Irving, who is a candidate for Clithero, 
had announced his intention of visiting that borough on Tuesday. 
Clithero stands in the midst of the populous parish of Whalley, in 
which there are not fewer than one hundred thousand souls. The peo- 
ple of Whalley are all Reformers, and they determined to give the 
Tory candidate a welcome. He was received by hootings and hissings 
from an assemblage of ten or twelve thousand persons, and the hoot- 
ings were soon diversified with showers of stones; and Mr. Irving was 
fain to escape with as much speed as a pair of horses could make. It 
does not appear that any greater damage than a broken chaise-window 
was the result of these proceedings; and there the affair might have 
rested. Unhappily, Colonel Clayton, Mr. Whitaker of Simmondstone, 
and the Reverend R. Noble of Whalley, three Magistrates of the 
neighbourhood, with a view to keep the peace, thought proper to send 
for a couple of troops of Dragoons from Burnley, to escort Mr. Irving 
bach to the town. In the evening, accordingly, he returned accompanied 
by the Dragoons. The consequence, as might be foreseen, was a ren- 
contre between them and the mob, in which eight or ten individuals of 
the latter were severely wounded. Mr. Dickenson, a surgeon of Colne, 
nearly lost his eye ; and one person had his arm broken. The Black- 
burn Gazette is a sturdy Reformer, and his intelligence may be coloured 
by his peculiar views; but we must confess, that on the face of the ac- 
count, there is no apparent exaggeration. Mr. Irving’s canvass, we 
need not say, is over at Clithero. The riot was noticed in the House 
of Commons last night, but Ministers had no additional information to 
communicate. ’ , 

On T uesday evening, a meeting was held in the room of the Radical 
Reformers’ Union, in St. Peter's Square, for the purpose of consider- 
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ing the best means to secure the return of Mr. Wailes to Parliament, 
as one of the representatives for the borough of Leeds ; when several re- 
solutions were adopted for that purpose.—Leeds Mercury. 

The Totness Reformers gave a grand dinner to Lord John Russell 
on Friday. Mr. Cary, of Follarton, presided, and above three hundred 
gentlemen partook of the sumptuous entertainment. 

A petition, numerously and respectably signed, has been forwarded 
to the Commons from the town of Battle, praying the House to pre- 
vent the employment of the standing army to collect tithes in Ireland, 
by refusing further supplies, should it be persisted in.—Brighton 
Guardian. 





in Ipswich market, on Saturday sennight, there were samples of new 
wats, and the wheat harvest began in that neighbourhood last week. 
In the Northern as well as the Midland counties, the harvest has fairly 
commenced. There have been several specimens of oats at Leeds mar- 
ket ; and many fields of barley have been cut in Durham county. In Hants, 
Dorset, Devon, Somerset, Wilts, the harvest of all sorts of grain has be- 
gun; and in the earlier kinds itis considerably advanced. In Scotland, it 
is rapidly approaching. ‘T he Caledonian Mercury of Monday mentions 
an instance where a single farmer of East Lothian would have one 
hundred acres of wheat ready for the sickle in ten days from that day. 
Everywhere, bounteous Nature is described as pouring forth her stores 
in boundless profusion. The coming winter bids | fair to be one of 
plenty for man and for beast, and a season of rejoicing to the poor of 
the land. For the last twenty-five years, the most diligent observers in 
the country have not remarked one of equal abundance. Amidst all 
our evils, this is great and good news, and demands corresponding 
acknowledgement to Him who has “commanded his clouds to drop 
down their fatness” upon our native land. If the visitation of the 
cholera called for a day of general prayer and humiliation, much more 
should the prospect of so mighty a blessing as a plenteous harvest call 
for one of general thanksgiving and rejoicing. 

Posting through Leicester was never known to be so great as during 
the last few days ; which is ascribed to the anxiety on the part of the 
upper classes to get away from the scene of cholera.—Leicester 
Chronicle. 


On Thursday, as Mr. Baron Vaughan was addressing the Grand 
Jury at Derby, he was seized with a sudden illness, which appeared to 
deprive him of memory. 








He was unable to conclude his address, and | 


had to be removed to his lodging, where prompt medical assistance was | 


procured. When the post left Derby, he was considerably better. 

William Jobling, the man accused of murdering Mr. Fairles, was 
tried on Wednesday. Mr. Fairles, who was a magistrate, had taken 
up a temporary residence at Jarrow Colliery, to prevent breaches of the 
peace which had lately taken place there. On the 18th of June he was 
returning to that place, riding on a pony, when he was overtaken by two 
men, one of whom was the prisoner; and shortly after, he was seen by 
three women lying on the ground with the two men struggling with him. 
One of the men used violent expressions, and said, ‘ Let us kill him.” 
The women gave an immediate alarm, and said, ‘ You are murdering 
the man:” andthe two men immediately ran off in the direction of South 
Shields. The women found Mr. Fairles lying on the ground, dread- 
fully beaten, and his skull fractured. It would appear, that shortly 
before Mr. Fairles had come along the road, which was between five 
and six in the evening, Mr. Foster, a viewer at the colliery, had been 
met on the road by Jobling and one Armstrong: they asked him for a 
shilling to drink, which he’gave them. Jobling then went into a house 
calied ‘Turner’s public-house, where he remained drinking with some 
companions until he observed Mr. Fairles approach. He then ran out 
of the house, and said he would go and ask Mr. Fairles to give him 
something to drink. Jobling was seen walking alongside Mr. Fairles 
with his hand on the pony’s mane. Armstrong went out of the 
public-house after Jobling, and was seen to follow Mr. Fairles. They 
passed through a turnpike on the road ; and about a quarter of an hour 
after, they were seen running along the road leading to South Shields. 
Armstrong’s hands were bloody ; and without waiting to remove those 
stains, they hastened on to Shields, where Jobling was apprehended. 

Mr. Fairles’s deposition, taken before his death, proved that Jobling 
came up to him and-asked for a shilling to drink.. He was almost im- 
mediately after pulled off his pony ; and while Jobling held him down, 
the other man struck him with a stone on the head. 

The prisoner said, Armstrong pulled Mr. Fairles off his pony, and 
also held him down; and that it was a third man who struck him; he 
himself shouted to them to let Mr. Fairles alone. He received the 
character of a quiet, harmless man. He was found guilty; and con- 
demned to be executed, and his body, under the Anatomy Act, to be 
hung in chains. 

At Durham, on the 30th July, four men and a woman were tried for 
assaulting and severely wounding a man named Thew. Thew was a 
working collier; the prisoners were turn-outs. The assault took place 
on the 10th May. ‘The female, who wielded a most formidable wea- 
pon—a stocking with a stone in it—was the most active of the party. 
She and two of her companions in the indictment were found guilty ; 
the other two were acquitted. 

On the 31st, four men were found guilty of a similar assault on a boy 
named Jowitt. On the same day, seventeen men were tried for a riot 
on the 4th May, in which a number of the police were disarmed— 
(the particulars were fully detailed at the time)—eight of them were 
found guilty, and the rest acquitted. 


Two men named Davis and Bascombe were tried at Dorchester on 
Saturday, on a charge of having been concerned in the riot and fight 
in which Lieutenant Knight, of the Coast Guard, lost his life, near 
West Lulworth, on the 28th June last. The prisoners were both 
sworn to as present ; but it would appear the witnesses must have been 
mistaken, as a. very satisfactory alibi was made out for both. They 
were acquitted. 

At Stafford, on the 31st July, George Bailey was found guilty of 
murdering @ poor woman, named Martin, who obtained a livelihood by 
selling matches and ballad-singing. The woman had, on the night of 
the murder, been singing ini a public-house, about three miles from 





en oe 
Neweastle-under-Lyne. She left the house with Bailey, about twelve 
o’clock.. He was subsequently seen to push her down a bank, and to 
force her into a by-road, which he said led to Newcastle. Cries of 
murder were afterwards heard, by a person who was watching «# 
factory; and.in the morning the body of the female was found in # 
shallow pond, near the spot where Bailey had been last seen in her 
company. 
ananeenaaspinttomm 

On Friday last, a numerous gang of Irish labourers, on the road be« 
tween Lawtongate and Warrington, met some covered carts, whieh they 
ascertained contained natives of their own country. A parley enstled ; 
and, without much ceremony, the Patlanders opened the doors of the 
caravans, and insisted upon giving liberty to the inmates, who were poor 
persons, under passes, going to Ireland. The officers were not in @ 
state to resist, and to remonstrate was useless. They were therefore 
obliged to leave the poor people in custody of their new friends, Zé 
verpool Albion. 

On Tuesday morning last, a man, who had the appearance of a law 
bourer, came by the first class train, which left Manchester at sever 
o'clock in the morning; and as he was somewhat intoxicated, and had 
a dog with him, he was placed upon one of the guards’ seats upon the 
roof of the carriages. As the train was proceeding ata very rapid rate, 
about a hundred yards on this side the spot where Mr. Huskisson met 
his death at Park-side, the man fell from his seat down between two of 
the carriages. The remainder of the train, of course, passed over his 
body; and as soon as the carriages could be stopped, it was found that 
part of one foot, and the other leg below the knee, had been completely 
severed by the wheels. His head had also been struck by some part of 
the iron-work of the carriages, and had sustained a compound fractures 
We understand he expired on the spot.—Liverpool Chronicle. 

Last Saturday, at Gwennap, two’ men having gone down the engine 
shaft in a kibble, the men at the surface became alarmed for-their safety 
on finding the rope slacken. A man was sent down to ascertain the 
cause. On reaching the adit, at a depth of about thirty-seven fathoms, 
he found the kibble; descending further, he found a shovel the mert 


| had taken down, and when forty fathoms under the adit, he found thé 


hat belonging to one of the men, whom he found dead at a little dis~ 
tance ; prosecuting the search, he discovered the dead body of the se- 
cond man at seventy fathoms below the adit—one hundred and seven 
fathoms from the surface of the earth.— Cornubian. 

A man named Costard, a blacksmith, was deliberately murdered a€ 
Chalgrave, near Wellington, on Friday last, by two fellows named 
Bunce and Phelps. Bunce ran a pitebfork through the unhappy man’s 
neck, while Phelps beat his brains out with asledge hammer. The 
murderers haye absconded. 

On Friday night, Thomas Creury, a lad aged seventeen, committed 
suicide at Tunbridge Wells, by hanging himself. He was found on the 
following afternoon, by his younger brother, in ashed behind the Neville 
Arms Inn.— Brighton Herald. 

About nine o’clock in the morning of Tuesday last week, a fire was 
discovered in a rick of hay on the premises of Mrs. Butcher, who re- 
sides with her son on Chiverill Common; and before it could be ex- 
tinguished, it consumed a range of barns, all the outbuildings, and three 
hay-ricks.— Devizes Gazette. 

The Rey. Dr. Sands, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, was on 
Tuesday thrown out of a fly carriage in Portland-street, by which his 
leg was es and he was otherwise seriously bruised. Cheltenham 

hronicle. 





IRELAND. 

The Most Reverend Dr. Curtis, Catholic Primate of all Ireland, 
died on Thursday, at his house in Drogheda. His Grace is another 
victim to cholera, but he died full of years, at the age of ninety-two. 
A better, a more virtuous, and few abler men, he has not left behind 
him.—Dublin Times. 

The Dublin Morning Register charges Mr. Saurin with having en- 
couraged, if not ordered the destruction of the Cholera Hospital at 
Black Rock ; and adds, that although informations to that effect had 
been sworn to, Government refused to prosecute. Mr. Saurin, it 
seems, had repeatedly complained of the hospital as a nuisance. It was 
erected near the avenue leading to his house. 

There is not the slightest foundation for the report that Sir Henry 
Parnell intends to decline to stand for the Queen’s County at the next 
election.— Globe. : 

Within the last few days, an intended tithe meeting at Clonakilty 
was prevented by the appearance of the Orestes in one of the harbours 
with which that coast 1s indented. Indeed, from every thing we can 
learn, we believe that Lord Anglesey, if his intentions be not counter- 
acted by some secret influence, is determined to evince a vigorous dis- 
position to put down the rebellious spirit that is abroad, by force.— 
Dublin Evening Mail. 

The Cork Reporter says, that at the Blarney Petty Sessions, om 
Tuesday last week, the informations of Mr. Hodnet, for an assault 
committed against him by Sir George Bingham, were taken. Mr. 
Hodnet was bound over to prosecute at the Assizes. 

Mr. Richard Marum, of Aherny, Queen’s County, who acted as land 
agent to Mr. George Healy, of Violet Hill, in the county Kilkenny, 
was murdered in a most atrocious manner last weck. Mr. Marum, 
besides his farm in the Queen’s County, held another called Bornefea, 
in the county Kilkenny, situate within three miles of the Royal Oak. 
To this he proceeded the week before last, to have some meadows cut 
down, and for that purpose he engaged mowers from the neighbour- 
hood. After the first day, they demanded an increase of wages, which 
was acceded to by their employer. The day after, however, a further 
rise was demanded ; and being refused, the work was left off. On this 
Mr. Marum procured mowers from his farm in the Queen’s County, 
and they commenced the work; but early on Thursday, they were 
obliged to quit, in consequence of a threatening notice. On the same 
morning, about ten o’clock,.as Mr. Marum was standing in his carpen- 
ter’s workshop, three fellows, strangers, rushed into the place, having 
no disguise whatever on them. - They immediately exclaimed, “ You 
villain, we have you now, and.we-haye been long looking for you.” | A 
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blunderbuss was presented at him ; he begged for mercy; but the villain 
discharged it at his victim, who instantly dropped dead, several slugs 
having penetrated his brain. The miscreants then beat the body 
with the but-end of the piece until the features were so defaced that 
even his own family could scarcely have recognized him. 

A reverend gentleman in Oran was lately assisting in putting the 
body of a patient who died of cholera into the coffin, when a liquid 
substance was ejected from the stomach of the deceased ; part of which 
haying fallen upon the reverend gentleman’s finger, burned it as in- 
tensely as if the strongest vitriol had been poured on it.—Galway 
Paper. 





SCOTLAND. 

Mr. Abercrombie made a grand entry into Edinburgh the other day. 
There were two carriages and four, and thirty other carriages. Mr. 
Abercrombie afterwards harangued the people from the balcony of the 
British Hotel, Prince’s Street. 

According to the best calculation we can form, the Tories will not 
be able to return more than eight or ten Scotch members out of fifty- 
three, in the next Parliament; and for nearly the half of this small 
remnant of a mighty host they will be indebted, not to the good-will of 
the electors, but to the accidental want of Liberal candidates in parti- 
cular districts! From the commencement of the present century, down 
to Mr. Canning’s advent to power in 1822, we believe Scotland did not 
furnish, on an average, more than six or seven Whigs to each Parlia- 
ment. The Liberal members, who were then as one to six, will now 
be as six to one to their opponents!—Scotsman. [We shall be glad to 
find this anticipation realized ; but, we confess, all our private informa- 
tion from Scotland points to a less sanguine conclusion. We apprehend 
the Conservatives will carry a majority of the counties. There will be 
no security for independent voting among the tenantry without the 
ballot. ] 

At Edinburgh, last week, an attack was made, by the mob, upon the 
Duke and Duchess of Buccleugh. It appears from the following 
paragraph to have been serious. A reward of 50/. has been offered for 
the discovery of the offenders— 

The attack on the Duke of Buccleugh on Monday was more severe 
than is represented in some of the papers. An attempt was made to 
trip up his heels; and not only was the window of his carriage broken, 
but the whole back part of it driven in. Although we join in the re- 
probation which has generally been expressed at these proceedings, we 
confess that it appears to us to be what his Grace might have an- 
ticipated. He has taken every opportunity to traduce and vilify the 
lower orders of his countrymen, and to misrepresent their motives in 
supporting the cause of Reform. Besides, during the whole course of 
the struggle, the party to which he belongs, whenever the people have 
been tranquil and ceased to agitate, has represented that a reaction had 
taken place, and that the people had become indifferent to the attain- 
ment of Reform. It is not therefore wonderful that the rabble of a 
Jarge town should resort in this case to the mode they usually adopt to 
express their detestation of a man’s public conduct.—Ldinburgh Weekly 
Chronicle. 

The accounts from Abbotsford are in no way cheering. 
Scott continues very ill.— Scotsman. 


Sir Walter 


Miscellaneous. 

The last Speaker, Abbott, on retiring, was created a Peer, with a 
pension of 4,000/. a year, for his own life and those of two others. 

The places actually held by the late Mr. Scott, amounted to about 
4,0001. per annum. ‘They were the most valuable part of the Chan- 
cellor’s patronage. Of the places held by Mr. Scott in reversion, one, 
the Patentee of Bankrupts, alone yields above 10,000/. The average 
receipts of Lord Lyndhurst were 14,500/. a year, plus the patronage. 
Lord Brougham’s will be 14,000/. a year, minus the patronage. Lord 
Eldon’s emoluments are said to have averaged about 19,000/. a year, and 
in one year (1810-11) to have amounted to 22,7371. 

Unless something very unexpected should occur to prevent it, it is, 
we believe, at present definitively fixed that Parliament will be pro- 
rogued on Friday the 10th.— Globe. [Then how can Lord Brougham’s 
Chancery Bill be passed ?} 

Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer, on presenting the report on Dramatic 
Representations and Literature, on Thursday night, stated that next 
session he will move for leave to bring in a Bill “ for the Regulation of 
the claims of Dramatic Literature.” 

An M.P. boasted the other day, that he had lately used his influence 
‘with the Magistrates at the Middlesex Sessions to find a man guilty. 
“To find him not guilty, you mean?”—* No, I don’t: if the poor 
devil had been acquitted of the offence laid to his charge, he would 
have had to pay seven or eight-and-twenty shillings for fees; while 
being cast, the Chairman fined him a shilling, and discharged him.” — 
Anglo-German Advertiser. 

Doggett’s Coat and Badge were rowed for on Wednesday. It was 
the 114th contest. Robert Waight, Bankside, took the lead, and 
maintained it the entire distance. (‘There were 200 candidates for the 
prize.) : 

On Tuesday morning between seven and eight o’clock, the family of 
Mr. Edward B , of Orpwood Place, Park Road, Regent’s Park, 
was alarmed by the discovery that Miss Eleanor 8 , Mr, B ’s 
miece, a young lady between seventeen and eighteen years of age, was 
missing from the Pesce Miss S had retired to her bed-room at 
anh earlier hour than usual on the previous evening, under the plea of 
indisposition. ‘The greater portion of her clothes was found to be 
xemoved; and other circumstances transpired, which plainly showed 
that her departure was voluntary, and had been premeditated. On inquiry 
sae eee in the neighbourhood, a young lady answering her descrip- 
tion had been seen, between four and five pe proceeding alone along 
West-end Lane towards Hampstead; at which place she was joined by 
@ young man, in the undress of a private in one of the light-horse regi- 
ments ; they were then traced to Holloway, through Islington, and 
anto town, where all further clue of them was entirely lost. On her 














qu of age, she is.entitled by the will of her grandfather to between 
and 8004 a yea. 


[Can she cipher ?] 








Tue CuoLera.—The entire number of cases reported during the 
past week is 1,942, of deaths 804. The report of yesterday gives 1,103 
as the number of cases remaining in the country. The entire cases re- 
ported since the commencement of the disease, 24,088; the entire 
deaths, 9,057. The reports during this week do not materially differ 
from those of the last. There is an increase both of cases and 
deaths, but not to any great extent. In Ireland, the disease is said 
to be assuming a milder type. In London, if the cases have not di- 
minished, the alarm has. We have heard very little of the disease this 
week, compared with the numerous reports that were scattered abroad 
two or three weeks ago. ‘The only remarkable case reported for some 
days, is that of a notorious burglar, who is described as having ex- 
hibited strong symptoms of remorse for his past sins on the occasion,— 
an exhibition rather common with persons of his class. We have heard 
of a lady of high rank who died of cholera last week ; that she had long 
been in a delicate state of health; that on the night preceding her 
death, she was greatly heated at the Opera; where, after swallowing a 
quantity of lemon ice, she stood for a considerable time in a draught of 
cold air; and that she ate freely, on returning home, of that most indi- 
gestible of compounds lobster-salad. She was taken‘ ill at two o'clock, 
and no medical advice was called until six o’clock. 

TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
26th July 1832, 

Srr—In consequence of the remarks on Temperance Societies in your paper 
for Saturday the 21st, Iam induced to send you the following observations, with 
a view to explain the difficulty you have in conceiving why a Temperance So- 
ciety should want money. 

It is quite true that ‘their purpose is saving, not spending ;” and there can- 
not be a doubt that, in the degree in which the principles of the Society prevail, 
there will be a saving to the nation. The money which is spent in the purchase 
of ardent spirits, while it may enrich a few, such as distillers and publicans, im- 
poverishes the many who are the sinews of the state. It thus destroys national 
wealth and prosperity, by changing the character, weakening the energies, and 
wasting the property of the productive classes ofthe community. If the labour- 
ing man and the mechanic save the money which is now spent in the purchase 
of spirits, will they not be individually the richer ? And if, instead of spending 
1. on a * superfluity,” they spend it on a necessary, will not manufactures be en- 

ouraged, and national prosperity revived, and national wealth, which is the ag- 
gregate of individual possessions, be increased ? 

Such is the effect which the operation of Temperance Societies is designed 
and fitted to produce ; and such being the case, they deserve the support of every 
friend to his country. But though the Temperance Society teaches men to save 
the produce of their labour for necessary purposes, instead of wasting it in the 
purchase of a noxious superfluity, it must be perfectly manifest that the money 
thus saved does not fill their coffers. They ask it not—they leave it to the un~ 
controlled disposal of its possessor, and they encourage him to spend it in pur- 
chasing real comfort for himself or family. 

What then becomes of the question—‘‘ What has a Temperance Society todo 
with money ?” Being a Scotchman, I may, perhaps, be allowed to answer this 
and similar questions by asking others. How are the community to be en- 
lightened on the principle of Temperance Societies? Shall it be left to the 
daily, or weekly, or monthly press of England, to take up the subject, and cir- 
culate information through the land, and inculcate the lessons of temperance? 
or must it be done by means of lectures, public meetings, and the distribution of 
tracts? Ifthe latter, what is to become of the expense of lectures and lecturers, 
public meetings, and the printing of tracts? Can these operations be carried 
on without superintendence and direction? If not, can that be done without 
incurring expense? It is for such purposes the Temperance Societies want 
money. ‘Chey make their appeal to the wealthy and the benevolent; and they 
rest their claim to support on the desirableness of the great and good and noble 
object they aim to accomplish. 

Your insertion of the above in your next paper will greatly oblige 

A Memper. 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE BOROUGHS—CHANGE 
OF BOUNDARY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Srtr—lI feel sincerely grateful to you for inserting my last letter. You have 
proved your journal to be what the Press in general ought to be,—a court of ap- 
peal open against all measures and all men. Such, many of your self-styled 
Liberal contemporaries certainly are not; they support Reform for the sake of 
Ministers, and not Ministers for the sake of Reform. When a remote and un- 
friended constituency appeals to them for aid, they close their columns against 
them, though their complaint is founded on the plainest principles of justice. 
I regret that recent intelligence makes it my duty to rely once more upon the 
disposition you have displayed. 

I regret to state, that, in justice to those whose rights have been invaded, I 
am bound to qualify the expressions of confidence which I once employed to- 
wards Ministers, and for no very insufficient reasons. I have recently learnt 
from the authority of Lord Cu1ve’s own friends (indeed, it is their boast), that 
the boundary of Welsh Pool was extended in consequence of his (Lord Ciive’s) 
private representation to Lord Joun Russet! When I add, that this change 
was expressly against the recommendation of the Commissioners, whom, i 
most cases, Ministers implicitly follow,—that all the new voters it admits, are, 
with I believe, three exceptions, completely under Lord Ciive’s control,—that 
it excludes only one icin in the parish of Welsh Pool, called Cyfronydd, 
which is the only part of it independent of that Tory nobleman’s dictation. I 
think, Sir, you must admit that the Reformers of this county have every reason 
to feel indignant, even with those whom they have every anxiety to support— 
the authors of the Reform Act! 





I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
A BurceEss. 
[It is much to be regretted that our correspondent’s information did 
not reach us sooner. But there is a good time coming.—Eb. ] 





PEEL’S BILL. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sir—In your remarks upon the circumstances connected with the enactment 
of Perx’s Currency Bill, and the consequences of its operation, there are some 
omissions, of such moment, that I trust you will admit that the matter demands 
further notice. In accounting for the depreciation and aeons of the cur~ 
rency, you never once mention the enormous powers over the currency intrusted 
to the Bank of England. , 

As long as the Bank could send out notes, and then legally refuse to give value 
for them on demand or otherwise, so long the Bank possessed the power of de 
preciating the currency as much as the Directors in their wisdom thought 
right; while, on the contrary, by diminishing their issues, they could at any 
time cause its appreciation. 


The Bank deluged the country with paper about the years 1812, 1813, and 
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1814; by which means the currency was depreciated, as you state, nearly 25 per 
cent. The Bank restricted their issues in 1816, by which the currency was 
appreciated ; a panic was the consequence, and er spread over the 
country. The paper was poured out again in 1824 and 1825,—it produced an ap- 
parent prosperity ; but in 1826, another contraction took place, and the great 
panic was the consequence. | Now the Bank of England was the prime mover 
of all this, whether from ignorance or otherwise I know not ; but that the 
changes in the issues of the Bank really produced the alternate depreciation and 
appreciation in the currency, 18, I think, undisputed and indisputable. 

The effect of depreciation, speaking generally, is to relieve the borrower, the 
man of straitened capital, at the expense of the lender, the man of surplus. This 
operation is very unjust, and ought never to have taken place 3 but it is not at- 
tended with the sudden and wide-spreading ruin which inevitably follows the 
contrary process of an appreciation of the currency, the general effect of which is 
to increase the difficulties of the man of straitened capital, the borrower, by in- 
creasing the claims upon him, of the lender, the man of surplus. Rob a man of 
surplus, and you diminish his security from future poverty ; but rob_ the 
man already in difficulties, and you precipitate him into bankruptcy. Neither 
mischief ought to have been perpetrated ; but while the first was a reparable in- 
jury, the last was devastation and ruin.’ 

“ Prrw’s Act inflicted the last as a compensation for the first. It was wise 
to fix the currency ; but it was cruelly unwise to fix it at the point Pret made 
choice of. Besides, not satisfied with making the Bank-note exchangeable for 
gold, at the pleasure of the holder, Peet forbade us even to hold notes of lower 
value than five pounds, though we might desire it ourselves. A note which is 
at all times exchangeable for a sovereign, is as valuable as a sovereign. Besides, 
it is more portable—more easily identified ; and its value being not intrinsic, its 
total loss or destruction involves no loss to the community. 

You state that Prev’s Bill rendered necessary the purchase of thirty millions 
worth of gold. Now, this immense sum was at once taken from the floating capital 
of the country, and employed—how? Why, merely to supply the place of thirty 
millions of pieces of paper. Why were one-pound notes condemned, more than 
five-pound notes, or more than bills of exchange? No man out of Bedlam would 
propose to compel the use of gold to the total abolition of all notes, and all bills 
of exchange. Why then should any have been abolished ? 

If Peev’s legislation had freed the holders of all notes whatever from all chance 
of loss, by requiring the bankers who issued them to give security at some public 
office for the amount they generally had out—or by other means—then one- 
pound notes might have been safely left alone, and this absurd investment of 
thirty millions of capital, sunk in substituting gold for paper, might have been 
spared. What a mass of evil would have been averted, had this thirty millions 
been left in the hands of our merchants, manufacturers, farmers, and others, 
instead of being thus absurdly withdrawn from their hands! And what a mass 
of good may still be done, by once more employing the almost costless paper— 
thereby releasing the costly gold, and restoring the thirty millions of capital it 
has absorbed, to the farmers and traders! How many thousands of poor pea- 
sants and mechanics would this thirty millions profitably employ, and thereby 
rescue from misery and despair ! 

Tam yours respectfully, E. H. 


THE ARMY. 

War-Orrice, August 3.—129th Regt. of Light Dragoons: Lieut. E. Sievwright to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Elwes, who retires ; Cornet R. Chaloner to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Sievwright; J. F. H. L. Wellesley, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice 
Chaloner—2d Regt. of Foot: Lieut. T. R, Auldjo, from half-pay unattached, to be 
Lieut. vice A. Campbell, who exchanges—32d Foot : Lieut. F. J. Griffin to be Adjutant, 
vice Oke, who resigns the Adjutaney only—33d Foot: Lieut. H. Oldershaw, from half- 
pay 10th Foot, to be Quarter-master, vice J. H. Lewis, who retires on half-pay—69th 
Foot: Ensign Sir S. O. Gibbes, Bart. from half-pay 3d Ceylon Regt. to be Ensign 
without purchase—Slst Foot: Ensign J. H. Stewart to be Adjutant, vice Taylor, who 
resigns the Adjutancy only—Ceylon Regt.: Lieut. S. S. Lynch, from half-pay un- 
attached, to be Lieut. vice R. G. Davidson, who exchanges. 

Memorandum—The date of the promotion of Captains Birch, of the 65th Foot, and 
Delisle, of the 4th Foot, to be Majors in the Army, was the 22d July 1830, and not the 
22d July, 1832, as stated in the Gazette of the 27th ultimo, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 26th ult., at Lord Wharncliffe’s, in Curzon Street, Lady EmMenine Stuart 
Worrtey, of a son. 

On the 31st ult., the Lady of Joun Currig, Esq., M.P., of a daughter. 

On the 30th ult., Lady Susan Lyaon, of a daughter. 

On the 2ist ult., at Hopetoun House, the Countess of Hopetoun, of twin sons; one 
was still-born, and the other only survived a few hours, 

MARRIAGES, 











On the 26th ult., at Berechurch, near Colchester, Tuomas Wurre junior, Esq., of 


Weathersfield, to Cuartorvre, the only daughter of Sir George Henry Smyth, Bart., of 
Berechurch Hall. 

On the 3lst ult., at St. Martin’s Church, DonaLp Cameron, Esq., eldest son of Donald 
Cameron, Esq., of Lochiel, North Britain, to Vere Cart INE Louisa, youngest 
daughter of the late Hon. George Hobart, and sister to the present Earl of Bucking- 
hamshire. 

On the 31st ult., at Rushbrook, Suffolk, Major Even, of the Connaught Rangers, 
only son of Lieutenant-General Eden, of Ham, Surry, to Fanny Grororana, third 
daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Rushbrook, of Rushbrook Park. 

On the 26th ult., at Brighton, Joun Suaw, of Chatham Place, Blackfriars, eldest son 
of Jolin Shaw, Esq., of Christ’s Hospital and Bexley, Kent, to Jane, eldest daughter of 
the late William Groom, Esq., of Russell Square, ; 

Onthe 26th ult., at Barton Seagrave, AMBROSE IsTED, Esq., of Eaton, Northampton, 
to ELeanor Enizazeru, eldest daughter of the Honourable and Rev. R. B. Stopford, 
Rector of Barton Seagrave, and Canon of Windsor. 

On the 25th ult., at More Critchill, Dorset, Winnram Denny, Esq., fifth son of the 
late Sir Edward Denny, Bart., of Tralee Castle, County Kerry, Ireland, to Marianne, 
youngest daughter of William Truman, Esq., of Prospect Terrace, Exeter. 

On the 19th ult., at Steeple Aston, James Moncrierr Metvitte, Esq., of Priestden, 
Fife, to Aveusra, youngest daughter of the late Vice-Admiral William Lechmere, of 
Steeple Aston, Oxford. ‘ 

On the Ist inst., at Marylebone Church, Jonn Hopton Russett Curcnester, Esq., 
eldest son of Dr. Chichester, to Grace Mary, daughter of the late Sir Edward Knatch- 
bull, of Mersham Hatch, Kent. 

On the 3st ult., at South Stoneham, the Rev. Cuarres Joun CRAWFORD, second son 
of William Crawford, Esq., of Dorking, to ELEANor, fourth daughter of Vice-Admiral 
Sir Edward Foote, K.C.B., of Highfield House, near Southampton, 

DEATHS, 

On the 21st ult., at her country seat at. Bruchval, after a short illness, her Royal 

ighness the Dowager Margravine AMELTA-FREDERICA of BADEN. 

On the 934 ult., at his house in Drogheda, the Most Rev. Dr. Curtis, Catholic Pri- 
mate of all Ireland, in his 95th year. 

On the 28th ult, in his rooms at Magdalen College, Oxford, the Rev. Wint1am 
Anvrew Jenner, D.D., Senior Fellow of that College. 
won ba nh Sipe igs sy s« Sek malignant cholera, the Rev, Bother Parris 

, B.D., Fe . John’s College, u ; N i 
eounty of Oxford, n’s College, and Perpetual Curate of Northmoor, in the 
FA. the 28th ult., Lady Hannan Exnice, wife of Mr. Edward Ellice, Secretary to 

e Treasury. Her Ladyslrip was sister of Earl Grey. 

On the 20th ult, at Knightsbridge, in his 3ist year, Wrut1am Rosinson Hoimes, 

sq. First Page to his late Majesty George the Fourth.- 

On the 13th ult., at the house of her brother, at Chelsea, of bilious fever, in her 26th 
year, Mary Ann Criark, eldest survivin, daughter of Mr. Ewen Mackintosh. 

On'the 16th ult., at Totteridge, in his 63th year, Mr. Ewen Macttrnvosn, the father 


of the above, after an illness of only three da) iv i 
larming illness of his Gade, y ys, produced by excessive grief at the 






















POSTSCRIPT. 


Sprecrator Orrice, SAturDAY, TWo o’ctock. 

No further intelligence has been received from Portugal. We find, 
however, that no doubt is entertained by Government as to the total de- 
feat of the division of Micuet’s troops attacked on the 23d ult. The 
despatch received by Sir James Granam, from Sir Tuomas Trow- 
BRIDGE, states that the Miguelites were beaten on every point. Sir 
T. Trowsrince received his account from Colonel Hare, who was at 
Oporto, where he saw the official report. 

The agents of Don Pepro have been for some time in treaty with 
the owners of a large steamer, which is expected to proceed on Monday 
with money and stores for the Constitutionalists. 

Admiral Sarrorius has established an effective blockade of the 
Tagus and the town of St. Ubes; which our Government, as appears 
by a letter of yesterday’s date, from Mr. Backnovss to the Secretary at 
Lloyd’s, has recognized, 

Lord Patmerston has received despatches from Sir Roserr 
Aparr, in which that diplomatist declares that the Belgians neither 
“an nor desire to go to war. It was on this assurance that the Con- 
ference acted when they consented to aecept the treaty submitted 
to them by the King of Holland. 

The accounts from Rhenish Germany justify the expectation that 
the resolutions of the Diet of Frankfort will be far from meeting with 
ready or willing acceptance. At Manheim, great fermentation is said 
to prevail, and meetings haye been held and associations formed for the 
purpose of resistance. 








The threatened occupation of Constance, by a formidable Austrian 
corps, which was announced by the Messager des Chambres last week, 
turns out to be more curious than true: at least we have heard no more 
of it. 





It will be seen, by the Gazette of last night, that, after a lapse of 
fourteen years since the event took place, a distribution, “‘ om account,” 
of the “ booty” acquired by the combined operations of the army of 
the Deccan is advertised to take place on Tuesday next, and a further 
distribution in November. 

Nothing can be more scandalous than the state of absolute desertion 
in which the House of Commons has been left during the week, al- 
though there have been at least 300 members stillin town. Repeatedly, 
in order to prevent the House from being counted out, when most ur- 
gent and important business was in discussion, the whole of the purlieus 
of St. Stephen’s have been searched to pick up some half-dozen 
accidental stragglers. The following letter is from a Member. It puts 
the attendance on occasions of formal etiquette, and on oeeasions of 
real and important business, in so ludicrous contrast, that we cannot 
give it better than in the words of the writer— 

“ House of Commons, Monday, 7 p. m. 

“‘ When the real business—the money affairs of the country, unconnected with 
party—come before us, then, as if by common consent, some hundreds will be 
seen simultaneously to rise and walk out of the House. A few minutes ago, 
this practice was exemplified in an amusing manner. To witness the common- 
place ceremony of the Speaker announcing his intention of retiring, some three 
or four hundred members attended to-day. That ceremony over, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer rose to proceed with business involving many millions,— 
namely, the Civil List, and certain arrangements regarding eighteen millions of 
Exchequer Bills: and as regularly as a regiment of soldiers disperse when 
permitted to retire from the ranks after their duties are finished, two hundred 
and seventy, at least, out of the three hundred, put on their hats and marched 
off. I observed the Ministerial people could hardly keep their countenances at 
the inconsistency. 

*¢ The same took place on Colonel Evans’s motion, the other night, which 
involved a proposed retrenchment of nearly two millions: and the bad attend- 
ance was delicately hinted at as a proof that the Colonel’s proposal had excited 
little interest, and was of course entitled to little consideration. 

“¢ The night after that motion, came on the Budget,—a mere trifle concerning 
forty-seven or forty-eight millions of money—the whole public income: an 
the attendance was actually less than on the previous night.” 

We shall have an exposure on this subject very soon. 





THE MONEY MARKET. 

Srock Excuanor, Frinay Eveninea, 

s closed on Saturday, after a day of comparative activity, at 83 §. 
sed activity is attributed to the statement of Lord Althorp; but we 
believe it did not originate in any single cause. The truth is, people have 
nothing to do with their money, but to invest it in the Funds. Consols con- 
tinued through Monday to maintain the price. They closed on that day at 
833; and Exchequer Bills at 14s. 15s. premium. A notice, in terms of the 
agreement, was made on Wednesday, that the first instalment of the Portuguese 
Loan (Queen Martra’s) was now due; the troops of the Queen being in actual 
occupation of Oporto. This has led to a fall as might be expected ; many per- 
sons who had held back the Scrip being obliged to bring it to market. To-day 
there has been little or no alteration in the state of the market. Consols close 
at 8334; and Exchequer Bills at 15s. 16s. premium. 

CLOSING PRICES OF STOCKS ON FRIDAY. 









Bank Stock 199 200 Brazilian ....... 46 4 | Spanish ...... -.. et 
3 per Cent. Red. 44} 3 Chilian ......... 15 16 Ditto New...... 13% 
3 per Cent. Consols 83g } | Columbian ...... 1l4 124 nals, 

Sonsols for Acct. 83% % Danish ...... - 68 69 oe 

34 per Cent. New 91 4 Greek .... . 284 294) Bolanos......... 210 220 
Long Annuities16$11-16ths} Mexican .. . 29 30 Brazilian ..... oe 41 423 
Ex. Bills, 1000/. 15s. 16s.pm.} Peruvian..... _-- Columbian ...... 64 
India Bonds 2s, 3s. pm. Portuguese .. .. 55¢ 564! Anglo Mexican.. 8 10 
India Stock..... 199 200 | Russian ....... | 99  } United Mexican. 3) 4 


Sarurpay, Noon.—Consols for the Account 83} 3. 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, July 29th, Constitution, Lucas, from the Cape. Off Pen- 
zance, August 2d, Margaret, Biddell, from Mauritius. At St. Helena, June 6th, 
Colombia, Kirkwood, from Bombay; 7th, H.C.S, Windsor, Proctor, from London ; 
and Mary, Marchant, from Mauritius, At the Cape, May 8th, Catherine, Fenn; 10th, 
St. Helena, Tait; and Magnet, Watkins; all from London. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, July 28th, Marlborough, Middleton, for Mauritius; Mal- 
colm, Eyles; and Sophia, Thornhill, for Bengal; 29th, Susanmah, Walker; Leslie, 
Ogitby; and Emerald, Melville; all for the Cape. Aug. 24, Lady Nugent, Perceval ; 
and Sir E. Paget, Pollock; for Bombay. 3d, Duckenfield, Reddell ; for Van Diemeni’s 
Land, From Liverpool, July 27th, Annandale, Ferguson; for Bombay, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR'S INCOME. 
Is not the Chancellorship the high reward of the greatest ability 
and integrity conjoined, to be found at the Bar at the time the 
Woolsack happens to be vacant? If it be not so, is it not to 
be so? 

The income derivable from the highest judicial office, ought not 
to be less than that to be earned at the bar by an advocate—with 
more éclat, though perhaps not with less true glory. 

There are always barristers, in some one or other of the Courts, 
netting from ten to twelve thousand per annum. This fact alone 
would fix the Chancellor's income. 

As to this or that Judge being a man of simple habits and cheap 
pleasures, we think that such a man would now have a fine oppor- 
tunity of getting fame at the expense of his successors. 

In this and in all countries, the greatest powers must be greatly 
and proportionately paid; for various reasons. The first is, that 
a poorly salaried office ceases to be a great object of popular am- 
bition; unless, perchance, the power is also accompanied by the 
means of procuring wealth by by-ways,—the history of half our 
offices. 

It has been said with truth, that the ambition of filling a high 
office makes twenty candidates, each worthy of filling it; but ifthe 
great office brings state and form, and but inferior pay, who will 
covet it?—the pompous, the vain, or the wealthy. 

Ten thousand per annum, regularly paid, for regular service, is 
a great income; but, as pay goes in England, by no means too 
much for a selection of the best man in England from its best men. 
Ifhe be a man of no expense, and few luxurious enjoyments, and 
no family, then are ten thousand pounds per annum assigned for 
distribution to the judicious hands and chastened senses of the 
first man in the country in his class. 

A mistaken economy, in individual cases of great importance, is 
worse than extravagance. 








As for the 4,000/. per annum arising from the Speakership of 
the Lords, it is anabuse. If the Chancellor is worth 10,0007. per 
annum, it is all he is worth; and calling him by another name in 
the evening, does not make him two persons, or invest him with 
additional powers. 

The retiring pension is a monstrous abuse; but not to be reme- 
died until the Chancellorship is made independent of the Minis- 
try, and on the same footing as the Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench. It is impossible to find men equal to the post, who will 
take it on the chance of being turned out in a few months or years : 
and on the other hand, for the sake of a few months or years, it is 
a disgusting shame that the country should be saddled with so 
high a pension for the remainder of the individual's life. 

This is just now made a personal question, and the Chancellor's 
salary is squared on the simple habits of the present holder of the 
office. But the real question is—will men of the very highest abilities 
work hard and late for the enjoyment of the pleasure of labori- 
ously deciding causes, when, many years before, they may have 
reached the same income with the pleasure and satisfaction of 
advocating causes ? 

THE BUG QUESTION. 
Tus Morning Post gives us to understand, that all the Conser- 
vatives are of opinion that the Lord High Chancellor should be 
cudgelled ; and that at the Clubs, the odds are five to one on his 
being horsewhipped. er 

«The Lord Chancellor will be cautious how he uses such language in future, 
if he has heard, as we have, that at the Clubs the odds are five to one in favour 
of the first men who commit such an outrage, be the scene where it may, be 
the rank and station of the offender what it may, having to undergo the disci- 
pline of the horsewhip, at the latest, on the following day.” 

It is droll enough, that this language, for which the “ highest 
law authority” should be treated in such a manner as if there were 
no law in the land, was received by the grave and decorous Tlouse 
of Lords with “ laughter” and “ cheers.” In an assembly where 
the immortal Sir Epwarp had numerous friends (it is to be hoped) 
present, of both Houses—for several members of the House of 
Commons were among the auditors—it seems there was no one 
either to complain or to defend him, till the appearance of the 
Times next morning inflamed the blood of the valiant. It is flat- 





tering to the Press, that for some time past, half the world has | ] ; 
| enter upon a second marriage—it matters not whether with a rich 


talked out of the Newspapers ; and soon, it would appear, they will 
only see through them. ‘“ Ah!" cries the Duke, as he unfolds 
the glowing Times in a morning, “ did I sit to hear this last night 
and show no sign ? 


sword as it penetrated his unhappy vitals, and inflicted a deadly 
. and poisoned wound !" 

To a mercurial speaker, we can conceive no possible torture 
greater than the perusal next morning of a multitude of the lead- 
ing words and phrases of some happy oration the evening before. 
The whole is a “ trifle,” perhaps; but the reporter has caught 
only a lump of the soddened cake and ratafia drops charged with 

_eognac; and all the froth, the whipped aérial foam, which gave 
lightness and beauty to the whole, is vanished—gone—condensed, 
perhaps, in the bowl of some muddy reporter's pipe, into a drop of 
acridity. 

The Great Bug speech was a pleasant and playful attack upon 

@ petty and provoking personage. The speaker flourished his 


How strange! it appeared to me but a joke: | 
and here have I permitted my friend to be run through and | 
through, and positively have laughed at every glance of the small | 





uniadnes 
small sword with great activity and skill: he had no malice in hig 
heart, made brilliant fence, swore he would touch his antagonist 
on the fifth button—and did it. But the stop was on the foil, and 
the spectators were merry. 

Next morning—(probably the reporter wasan Irishman)— Och! 
bloody murther!"—just as, in the police reports, the chimney- 
sweep had had every bone broken in his skin by a cruel mas- 
ter, had died that night, and was wholly unable to go to his work 
next day. The thing was a bagatelle—with just truth and malice, 
in the French sense, in it, to make it tell: and the report was cor- 
rect, most certainly—just as correct as a bottle of soda-water 
three days without a cork. 

Then they say, the Chancellor went with a long face to com 
plain to Mr. Sranuey of the incorrectness of the report. He did 
not: Mr. Stantey had occasion to see the Chancellor, and 2 re- 
mark was made that the speech was not well reported. We ask, 
would Mr. Pepiey own the bottle of soda-water above-mentioned? 
would he not ery “ Ditch-water!” ; 

The fact is as we have put it; and all this pother might have 
been spared,—more particularly the Morning Post's valour, and 
the “ indignation and disgust” of that hero Sir Grorcr Rosr, 
who writes to the Times to disown a better thing than he ever 
said. 

The Chancellor's entomology was right good fun; and if any 
one ought to be horsewhipped on the occasion, it is the mischief- 
makers. It is they who send the “bug away with a flea in his 
ear. 





PENSIONS. 


Hieu rank and great wealth have a tendency to unfit a man for 
appreciating the feelings of the great mass of the community in 
which he lives. Lord Aurxorp, on Monday, made an elaborate 
defence of Pensions; in which, we have no doubt, he felt, or 
imagined he felt, that he was advocating the cause of reason and 
humanity ; and yet, we believe, there is hardly one man in the 
kingdom, with an income of less than 500/. a year, that will not 
deem the defence an utter outrage upon both. It is true, that 
75,0002. a year would do little to alleviate the pressure upon the 
community from whose earnings that sum is drawn. But does 
Lord A.tHorp consider the removal of that heart-rankling with 
which the People regard the Pension List as of no importance ; 
and that the only view in which such a saving is to be regarded by 
an enlightened statesman, is that gross and vulgar and palpable 
one—the quantity of animal comforts which it would purchase for 
the people in whose behalf it was remitted? He says the pen- 
sions, though formally ceasing with the demise of the Crown, 
were meant and understood to be granted for life. Be it so; but 
were they not granted ata time when the nation could afford 
them? and are they not purely eleemosynary grants? And isit 
not just and proper, now, when the nation can with the utmost 
difficulty pay its debts, that it should cut off its charities ? 

Our expenditure during the last two years has exceeded our in- 
come by half a million. Lord ALrHorp tells us he will endeavour 
to make such further reductions as will prevent the recurrence of 
such a state of things; but if the revenue continue to fall, what 
will he do ?—why, then he will ask for more taxes. Ask for more 
taxes to carry on the business of Government, while 75,0000. of 
taxes are levied for the purpose of supplying its generosity ! 

We may be and are told, that many of these pensioners are very 
poor and very aged (and it might have been added, very useless, 
whether old or young) ; and that to take their pensions from them 
would be cruel. Do we ever hear of that fine compassion towards 
the hard-working many, that pay the pensions, which is so liberally 
extended to the idle few, that receive them? Let it, however, be 
admitted that the taxpayer ought to starve rather than the pen- 
sioner: how will that argument apply to those whom the abolition 
of the pension may deprive of a luxury or a superfluity, but who 
have the means of commanding both the necessaries and comforts 
of life in their own resources ? 

Before the widow of an Ensign, who has purchased his commis- 
sion and been shot in the nation’s defence, can receive her pittance 
of 40/. a year, she must answer the interrogatories of Sir JoHn 
Hoxuovss touching her private fortune ; and, dearly as the annuity 
has been purchased, if her fortune amount to such a sum as will 
enable her to command the comforts of life, she will not be allowed 
the annuity. Again, if, having obtained it, she should dare to 


partner or a poor—her annuity will instantly cease. Why should 
the rule which is applied to the widow of a miserable subaltern, by 
Sir Jonn Hosnovuse, not be extended to the lady pensioner, by 
Lord AurHorpP ? 

Was it not a burning shame, that when great and general dis- 
tress prevailed in the land—when the resources of the merchant 
and the manufacturer, and the tradesman and the artisan, were 
daily drying up—when shops were emptying and gaols filling, 
from beggary in despair—was it not infamous that undeserved and 
unrequired thousands should be squandered on the titled mothers 
of men like the Dukes of WELLINGTON and NrwcastLx, already 
gorged with wealth? If the late Secretary of the Admiralty, 
from his poverty, or from hatred of his own flesh, was unable or 
unwilling to provide for his niece, does it follow, either by the law 
of charity or the law of honour, that the nation shall continue to 
Mrs. G. Barrow the 300/. a year with which they were burdened 
for the lady-like maintenance of Miss Rosa Matitpa Croker? 


. 
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“THE TRADE,” PAR EXCELLENCE. 


Tre -discussion respecting Booksellers’ Profits, which has arisen 
out of a statement by Mr. Bassace in his work on the Economy 
of Manufactures, relates to a question of importance to literature, 
but at the same time seems to admit of easy settlement. 

Mr. Bansace complains of the injuriously high profits of—Ist, 
the publisher who undertakes the work from the author; and 2d, 
of the retailer. ; 

First, as to the publisher. Mr. BABBAGE takes a case pecu- 
liarly favourable to his own view—one in which 3,000 copies are 
whoily sold ; and thence deduces the conclusion, that profits are 
extravagant. If this be so, let us ask, since the trade is open, how 
is it that the competition of capital has never interfered to reduce 
them ? 

The trade may be ill-managed in some respects, but of the en- 
tire gain of booksellers the public have little reason to complain. 
It is a species of merchandise from ‘which the returns have, of late 
at least, been any thing but profitable. The public has been gra- 
tified even in its caprices; and authors, as a body, have drawn | 
enormous sums, such as could only have been given by enterpris- 
ing and speculative men of very considerable capital. 

‘The retailer's profit is in this business peculiarly arranged ; it | 
is imposed upon him by the manufacturer. In all other articles | 
of merchandise, the wholesale dealer or producer fixes his own | 
price, and is content that the retailer should make what profit he | 
can, large or small. But in the book trade, the publisher says— | 
“I sell this book to you at such or such a price; but you shall not | 
dispose of it again unless you can realize, say, five-and-twenty per 
cent. If you are discovered taking less, you shall never more be 
admitted to the privileges of a bookseller.” 

This is a curious circumstance, and admits but of one explana- 
tion. There is no actual division between the trades of publisher 
and bookseller—in other words, manufacturer and retailer. The 
wholesale merchant keeps also a retail shop; and unless he in- 
sisted upon a certain rate of profi. in the person to whom he sells, 
he must give up any idea of retailing himself. 

But, on the other hand, were the state of things different,— 
were it the practice of every publisher to sell only his own publica- 
tions, and these at the wholesale price,—what would be the conse- 
quence? It would not be worth his while to sell less than a con- 
siderable quantity together, like any other manufacturer. Perhaps 
five-and-twenty would be the lowest number of copies he would 
find it convenient to despatch from his warehouse. A race of mid- 
dlemen must necessarily arise, who would have their profit, and a 
very considerable profit too, in return for the risk of loss. To these 
parties alone would the small retailer apply, and on their price he 
must add his profit: so that probably, in the end, the public would 
gain nothing. We say probably; for until the experiment is tried, 
it is very difficult to say what would be demanded, if the trade 
were allowed to take its natural course—it might be more, it might 
de less. 

It may be said that middlemen do in some sense now exist, and 
that the large retailers occupy that post. The considerable stock 
they are obliged to keep for show, does invest them partly with that 
character. Had the underselling system continued, the shops and 
stocks of booksellers must have disappeared ; and in the end, we 
should have had only publishers and agents ; every man must have 
ordered his book, and no one could have had a choice out of 
variety. The combination among the publishers has prevented 
this change from taking place. At present, no divison between 
the trades of publisher and retailer exists; and as it is almost impos- 
ble to separate them, the publishers now fix upon a regular rate of 
profit, in order to prevent being undersold by persons who would, 
from the peculiar nature of the merchandise, run away with a great 
share from of the profit, and avoid the whole of. the risk. 

The alternative in the publisher's hands is this: he says to the 
retailer— You must take twenty-five copies of this work ; or if 
only one, then you must sell it at this fixed price.” 

Those who examine Mr. BABBAGE's book, will see that he has 
entirely overlooked this consideration. But if, in all his expe- 
rience of manufactures, he will show us that the manufacturer will 
sell to a casual person who knocks at the gate of his factory, a 
yard of cloth or a pair of doll’s-eyes at the price he would charge 
to a London dealer for a hundred pieces or a thousand gross, then 
we surrender the Trade to his mercy. 

_ It is possible that it might be better for the occupations of pub- 
lisher and bookseller to be wholly separated : but unless they were 
so by legislative interference, we know not how they could be ; and 
we should be exceedingly jealous of the knot being cut by such an 
expedient. 

improvements might, as we have said, be introduced into the 
conduct of the trade. At present, for example, many publishers 
deal in an article they are no judges of: what is the ordinary result 
of such a state of things ?—that the person in question is duped ; 
and in order to screen himself from loss, endeavours to dupe others. 
Hence much of the immorality of the trade,—the puffing system ; 
in. other words, a system of falsehood and fraud, only to be com- 
pared to the business of “ chanting,"—-a department in horse- 
dealing well known to many of our'readers. But this vice begins 
in the ignorance of the bookseller, and ends in the ignorance of the 
spelen which is educating both bookseller and bookbuyer, 

L le each to deal with his enemy. 
re pa tape A of the publisher has another effect : if he is 
uly to discern the merit of a work, his business is a lot- 
tery he must make the prizes pay for the blanks ;- his capital 
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must return its profit; the public must pay him for his losses 
through the miedium of his successful work. This is precisely the 
system of bad debts, in'which the “living” are said to “ pay for 
the dead.” In this view of the matter, publishers’ profits may be 
too high, because their losses are saddled upon the public—in some 
instances, and these only of what may be called, on the whole, 
successful trade. The root of this evil also is chiefly in ignorance ; 
and time will cure it as well as the vice of puffing. Not altogether, 
however : it will be always difficult to calculate exactly the wants 
or the caprices of the public ; and in this race, the shrewdest, ceteris 
paribus, will win. 





DECAY OF THE DRAMA. 


Tue best of all the cheap publications, CoamBers's Edinburgh 
Journal, in a very sensible paper on the Decline of the Drania, 
professes astonishment that writers should be puzzled as to the 
cause. When the buckle trade declined, some years ago, “ the 
cause,” says Mr. CHAMBERs, “ was at once seen to be the ascen- 
dency of buttons.” The idea is good. The drama is no longer so 


| saleable a commodity, in consequence of there being now so many 


other channels of intellectual entertainment. The article supplied 


| by the theatres may be procured elsewhere,—at least one as good, 


and not very different from it. The attraction of the theatre, in 
its high and palmy state, doubtless consisted in part in the poeti- 
cal passages, the flights of the imagination, the play of fancy, 
the wise thoughts for which the then drama was distinguished. 
Poetry now stops the way. “ We cut out all that,”—it 
interferes with the action. Poetry, thought, wisdom, &¢c., we 
can get elsewhere, but we cannot get “ action” elsewhere ; 
and therefore we now look to the theatre for action, and action 
alone. It is the only ingredient not supplied in greater perfection 
from other sources. It is justly observed, in the paper we have 
y referred to, that “‘ the crown which at present purchases a night's 
entertainment at the theatre to one member of a family,” would 
furnish, “ for a whole month, the best literary productions of the 
day, from a circulating library ; or purchase a single volume, which 
not only gives rational entertainment and instruction for several 
nights, but remains a constant and ready instrument for repeating 
this entertainment and instruction, whenever it is required.” 

Action or personation, then, being the only peculiar attraction of 
the theatre, it comes to be considered whether the price now de- 
manded for the drama is not too high for the ordinary pocket. 
The fact is so: families will not pay seven shillings a head for 
mere acting, unless there happens to be something very extraor- 
dinary or commanding about it; and if other motives did not com- 
bine, the expensive theatres would be deserted, except on very 
particular occasions.. At present, vice and immorality greatly as- 
sist in keeping them up,—to the disgrace of all parties concerned. 
Next, the newspaper press is a very active agent: the criticisms, 
the descriptions, and even the perpetual news of actors and ac- 
tresses,—which is kept up by them as a department, from ancient 
usage in great part, and partly in return for the orders given,— 
create altogether a fictitious interest in the matter, and above all 
draw to the house all country people sojourning in town. News- 
papers. furnish a great part of conversation everywhere, more 
especially in the country; and in order to prepare for the “ Did 
you see this thing?” and “ Did you hear that person?” a country 
family must visit the theatre. The resident families go seldom 
enough to the theatres; for they are not the fashion, and the ex- 
pense is greater than the entertainment. They subscribe to book 
clubs instead, or go to hear some neighbouring preacher of high 
repute. But even they must sometimes escort a country cousin; 
and in some benighted quarters, it may even be thought a fashion- 
able project to load a hackney-coach with berets and gigot-sleeves 
bound to Covent Garden. 

In poor Miss Baasrer’s evidence occurs the following piece of 
criticism— 

“Do you like the Zoological Gardens ?”—‘ Yes, very much indeed; but I 
prefer other public places better.” 

‘¢ What public places ?”—* I like to go to the theatre better. 
to theatres and balls best.” 

‘* What do you like to go to the theatre for? what do you like about the 
theatre ?”—** Merely for the sake of fashion.” 

« What do you do when you go to the theatre ?”—“ I always choose out 
some good piece to see.” . 

«« What piece do you like best ?”—* I think the last I saw I like the best; it 
was the Hunchback.” 

«© J have not seen it: what’s the reason you like it? What is there about 
it ?”—* I do not know; there was something about it I was very much pleased 
at—Miss Kemble.” 

They may say that this pcor girl is idiotic; but in very few 
theatrical criticisms have we ever detected more discernment. 
Her preference for the Hunchback, and the reason she gives for 
liking it, ought to have had more weight with the Jury. 

The confluence of splendidly-dressed persons now nightly attend- 
ing at Covent Garden to see Mars play and Taeiionr dance, is 
alone a key to the whole affair. A few nights ago, we witnessed 
the representation of a French Comedy, in the midst of a fuller 
and better-dressed house than has been seen in this country for 
many aday. No doubt, the occupants of the numerous box in 
which we were centrically situated, flattered themselves that they 
looked as well as any other part of the house ; and yet, out of the 
whole number, but two understood what was going forward, 
French being a language of which they knew precisely as much 
as Miss Bagster. Had she, poor thing, not been immolated by 
the’ lawyers, thirsting after her four thousand a year, she would 
have probably been there too, and have smiled with the best and 
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laughed as mal apropos as any of our neighbours, when some very 
plain phrase, pronounced in a very plain way, did happen to meet 
their comprehension. It may be said, these houses were attracted 
by Taeiion1: they were soin part. Why?—because the ballet 
is understood to be a fashionable amusement. But we can aver, 
that none about us knew Taetiont from her sister-in-law, and 
confounded her with every prominent dancer that came forward. 
In short, the greater part of this wealthy and apparently fashionable 
audience appeared to us to have but one moment of sheer enjoy- 
ment during the whole evening ; and that was when Laporte the 
actor, not the manager, came forward to announce the entertain- 
ment for the subsequent night, in English. When their ears 
heard, and their minds comprehended, and the broken English 
seasoned intelligibility with ridicule, oh then, what a burst of 
delight and applause issued from the whole house! That was in- 
deed a moment of rapture; it was the being discharged from 
three hours of mental quarantine. Nature was let out of the stocks 
of fashion. 


END OF THE RACE OF NAPOLEON. 


Tue death of Young Napo.eon, the heir of so many hopes and 
disappointments, should not be passed over without a word. 


When the infant was born, the cannon was to fire so many shots | 


if a female, and so many if a male: between the number due to 


the girl and that which commenced the share of the boy, what a | 


moment of suspense agitated all Paris !—the capital was but one 
ear, and hung upon the vapour’s breath. Vain capital! vain peo- 
ple!—“ pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw “—they glory 
In the blessing they have, and let it go when wearied of it, cap- 
tivated by some new bauble. What concern had the Parisians 
with the sex of the child? He lived to adolescence, and 
died as Scheenbrunn, the country palace of the Monarch 
from whom his father had taken and to whom he gave em- 
pire. Yes, the King of the Romans is dead! His very title 
makes one laugh—and weep too, if in the mood. To think 
how much this boy was born to, and yet how little he died in— 
the space he owned a chamber or two in Schcenbrunn, scarcely 
larger than that he now occupies! If ever child were born to 
point a moral and no more, it was the poor lad just dead. The last 
weakness of great men seems to be a belief in their offspring, in 
spite of all history. Naporron had faith in his son: nay more, 
he ruined himself for offspring. He was at a ship in full sail, and 
threw out his ballast. His separation from JosEPHINE was fatal : 
- his seeking after an alliance with the old prejudices of Europe 
drew down upon him the new temple he reared to Military Aristo- 
eracy. The results of his fatal mistake are to be found at St. 
Helena and the new vault of the poor Duke pg Rercusrapr. 


EXCLUSIVE DEALING. 
Biacxkwoop has in his last two numbers been endeavouring to 


Radicals. His argument is, that all the wealth of the kingdom is 
in the hand of the Anti-Reformers, and let them but cease to en- 
courage the Reformers by their patronage and their purchases, the 
Reformers will speedily be starved into submission. The repeal of 
the Reform Bill will follow as a matter of course, Old Sarum will 


be restored, all new things will become old, and the world will roll | sally recognized, easily kept and transported, and which every 


once more in its backward course, as cannily and corruptly as in 

‘ those best of times when Harry Dunpas ruled Scotland, and no 
man from John o Groats to Maiden Kirk durst say “his lugs 
were his ain,” without asking the laird’s permission. 
tells us that the exclusive dealing plan is felt by the Reformers as 
a shot betwixt wind and water; and he calls on the Radical 
papers to copy it for general information. Cunning loon! 


author rather injure his case when he puts down all the masters as 
Tories and all the workmen as Reformers? If such be the case, 
how is the plan to be put into execution? Is the Duke of Wet- 
LiNGTON to curry his Grace of BuccLEuGH's horse, while his most 
noble brother is employed in mending the hero of Waterloo’s 
breeches ? 
Tories will only employ Tories, it seems pretty evident that these 
great men can only be served in future by serving themselves. 
Further, as in every bargain there are two parties, does it not 
strike old Christopher, that his notable plan may be practised by 
the Radical commons as well as by the Tory lords. Suppose, 
‘for instance, the people should take it into their heads to refuse to 
cut down the Duke of BuccLeveu's corn, or to mow his hay, or 
to milk his cows, or drive his horses, in what a pretty predicament 
‘would he find himself! He is not a twentieth part so acceptable 
to his poorer countrymen as Lord Cloncurry is to his; and yet all 
this was done to Lord Croncurry only last month. Assuredly 
‘we approve not of such violent courses; but if the Tories—or we 
shall say, the Scotch Tories—were such utter fools as to adopt 
Briacxwoop’s advice, we should feel it our duty to preach up a 
Solemn League and Covenant of the Labourers throughout the 
Land of Cakes, for the mere charitable purpose of restoring them to 
their senses. It would only be necessary to leave them the 
vanity of their helplessness for a week or two, in order that they 
should discover the folly of their ways. 





DISTRESS AT BIRMINGHAM—*“ MONEY LAWS.” 


Tuere has been a meeting of the Birmingham Union, at which 
‘zauch was said on the subject of the distress of the country; and, 





BLAcKwoop | 
| 


: > ._ | pieces of money. 
But, granting the ingenuity and novelty of the plan, does not its 





in particular, a most painful picture was exhibited of the miseries 
of the working population in and about Birmingham, Mr 
Artwoop stated that labourers, who received sixteen shillings per 
week during the war, now received only eight shillings, while they 
paid the same rents for their cottages as formerly. Mr. Epmonps 
gave an appalling account of the increase of pauperism: the num- 
ber of paupers on the parish-books, which was 10,000 in 1825, 
having increased to 17,000. Both these gentlemen ascribed this 
dismal state of things, in a great measure, to the operation of the 
present.laws relating to the currency; which they stigmatised by 
the most energetic terms of abuse in our language. 

The existing evils are said to arise from the combined opera- 
tion of the return to cash payments and of the abolition of the 
smaller paper currency ;" both of which effects are frequently 
ascribed to Pxx.’s Bill. Thus, Mr. Epmonps says, “The Bill, 
commonly known as Peel's Bill, was a kind of magical instru- 
ment by which the Oligarchs contrived to extract money out of 
the pocket of the labourer, and place it in their own. In 1827 
and 1828, country bankers were rendered by this measure incapable 
of issuing small paper.” A correspondent, too (whose letter we 
insert, and with whom we generally, though not in every point, 
agree), says, that ‘“‘not satisfied with making the bank-note ex- 
changeable for gold at the pleasure of the holder, PEEL forbade us 
even to hold notes of lower value than five pounds, though we might 
desire it ourselves.” PrxEL, no doubt, may be said to have done this 
as well as the other, inasmuch as he was in office at the time. But 
Pex t's Bill, by which name the measure of 1819 is designated (to 
which alone our remarks last week were directed), did no such 
thing. The abolition of the small note currency was a separate 
and distinct measure, carried into effect by an act passed in 1826, 
the operation of which was suspended till 1829. 

It would lead us into too wide a field to consider, at present, 
the effects of the measure of 1826; but we shall inquire how far 
the existing distress is to be ascribed to the restoration, in 1819, of 
the long-established money standard. 

In the first place, is there any necessity for a money standard ? 
Such a necessity has always been ranked among the first princi- 
ples of currency, and is maintained by every writer of au- 
thority on the subject. We do not find that even the enemies of 
PreEt's Bill impugn this principle, with the single exception of 
a writer in the True Sun newspaper; who has been advocat- 
ing, in a long series of articles, a scheme for a paper currency 
wholly independent of any other standard than the discretion of 
the Government of the country, by whom the extent of the issues 
is to be regulated. We have not followed the series of specula- 
tions with sufficient regularity to entitle us to form a decided opi- 
nion on the merits of this scheme of a National Bank,—though 
we do not conceive that the discretion of any set of men is to be 
relied on as a substitute for a fixed principle. At present, we 
shall simply remind our readers of the considerations on which a 


. : : : | fixed money standard has hitherto been held to be necessary. 
get up a scheme of exclusive dealing for the punishment of the | 


It will not do for coins to be mere counters, or symbols of value. 
They must have a value of their own, independent of and equal 
to any conventional or nominal value assigned to them. The use 
of money was but a step from barter: in place of each man 
exchanging his own gocds for goods belonging to his neigh- 
bour, he found it better to collect a commodity of a value univer- 


other man would readily take in exchange for his goods. This 
commodity was found, by the common consent of mankind, 
to exist in the form of gold and silver. Money thus came into 
use without public regulations; and those regulations, when 
introduced, merely did what private individuals could not do with- 
out infinite difficulty—ascertain the weight and quality of the 
The whole amount of the money laws, applicable 
to metallic currency, is to make the public aware that a certain 
piece of gold consists of a certain weight and fineness. A pound 
weight of gold of a certain fineness is ordered to be coined into 
forty-six sovereigns and a small fraction; and an ounce of gold is 
thus equal, in money, to 3/. 17s.104d. This in no degree affects 


s ; , | the value of the gold as a commodity. An ounce of coined gold will 
For if there be none but Radical workmen, and if the 


continue to be exchangeable for the same value in goods as if it 
had not been coined. 

Paper currency is not money. It has no intrinsic value. It 
merely confers a right, on the holder, to receive from somebody 
else a certain quantity of money. Its value, therefore, is merely 
the value of the money which it entitles the holder to receive, or 
which, in other words, it represents. This value depends on the 
confidence that the party who has issued it is able, when called 
on, to substitute the reality for the representative. The only 
standard of paper currency, therefore, is the value of metallic 
money. 

Metallic currency is liable to an inconvenience. Though gold 
approaches nearer to a permanently uniform value than any other 
commodity, yet its value is not free from change ; and a falling 
off in the supply of gold will, therefore, raise its value in com- 
parison with that of other commodities, or, in other words, lower 
their priecs, 

Paper currency is liable to the great inconvenience, that it 
seems impossible, at all times, to regulate its amount so that its 
value shall correspond with that of the money which it represents. 
The parties who issue paper currency may be able, at one time, to 
keep in circulation a much larger quantity than at another; and, 
from this, two consequences may arise. The difference in the 
quantity of paper may cause a difference in the value of ‘specie, 
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as compared with other commodities ; or, a difference may take 
place between the value of paper and that of specie. 

These imperfections have been the cause of the derangements 
in our money system, and the disputes to which they have given 
birth. : 

Of the two evils attending paper currency, the last-mentioned 
— its depreciation below the value of specie—is by far the greater. 
But that, evidently, can never take place so long as the established 
principle of making paper convertible, at the will of the holder, 
into gold, is adhered to. It was solely by the departure, in 1797, 
from that principle, that this evil was oecasioned. The other evil, 
however, of a general alteration in the whole value of the cur- 





rency, may take place, even though paper is convertible; but | 


then, it will speedily cure itself. Suppose that, by an over-issue of 
paper, the quantity of the currency is so much increased that its 
whole value is depreciated, and prices of commodities raised at 
home, then the gold will be sent out of the kingdom to places where 
its value is greater, and the holders of paper will, for that purpose, 
demand gold for it; so that the excess of currency will speedily be 
reduced. 


ments in 1797. 

After that measure (with the necessity or merits of which, at 
present, we meddle not,) the value of paper began to fall below 
the value of gold. The check to over issues, which we have just 
pointed out, no longer existed. Bank paper being no longer con- 
vertible into gold, gold could not be depressed by the excess of 
paper, nor could the exportation of gold have any effect in re- 
storing the equilibrium. There was no limit to the issues of 


Bank of England and the Country Banks. But that confidence 
was shaken. In 1814, 1815, and 1816, between two and three 
hundred banks stopped payment; and their notes became, in 
general, waste paper. This immense contraction in the circu- 
lating medium, of course, raised its value; and immediately after- 
wards, in 1817, the value of paper was nearly on a par with gold. 


< ‘ | “+ ° 
Accordingly, none of the evils of permanently depre- | modities are notorious. 
ciated currency were felt previous to the suspension of cash pay- | 


ther. Howdoes the True Sun know to what precise extent the 
diminished productiveness of the American mines has been felt ? 
If he says, by the fall of prices, we rejoin, that this fall proceeds 
from the diminished value of commodities much more than from 
the increased value of money. “Were the influence of the 
decreased productiveness of mineson prices,” says MaccuLtocn, 
“estimated at from 5 to 10 per cent., it would be decidedly 
beyond the mark.” 

The fall of prices, indeed, is the great practical evil deduced 
from Peet's Bill. It is the theme of the invectives of the speakers 
of Birmingham ; who seek its remedy in the abolition of the Money 
Laws. We find a statement in the Morning Chronicle (extracted 
from a Birmingham paper), of the fall of prices there; andits ex - 
tent, indeed, is enormous. But the Morning Chronicle ascribes 
this to many causes independent of the rise of the currency; an& 
there is one which it omits,—namely, that many fabrics manufae- 
tured at Birmingham and other places, though of the same deno- 
mination as formerly, are of inferior quality and produced at 
smaller cost. The other causes of the diminished prices of com- 
The cost of internal productions has 
been diminished in many ways; and the prices of foreign produce 


| are diminished by increased freedom and extent of importation. 


The removal of the excessive difference between the value of Bank | 


of England paper and gold has been ascribed, by the True Sun, 
to “the selfish fears of the Bank.” This is a mistake. The 
annihilation of the Country Bank paper produced the effect; and 
the Bank of Eangland, in place of contracting its issues (by which 
only it could have contributed to this result), actually extended 
them. 


For three years before 1814, the average issues of the | 


Bank were about twenty-three millions; for the above-mentioned | 


years, 1814, 1815, and 1816, they were about twentv-six millions ; 
and in 1817, they were twenty-seven millions. The conduct of 


the Bank was in this instance just the reverse of that imputed | 


to it. 

At the time, then, that Prx.’s Bill was passed, the enor- 
mous redundancy of the paper currency, which had been caused 
solely by abandoning the established check of its convertibi 
lity into gold, had been reduced, by circumstances with which 
neither the Government nor the Bank of England had any im- 
mediate concern, to its natural amount; and its value was 
restored nearly to a level with that of gold. After the expe- 


rience of the train of disasters which had arisen from throwing | 


aside the standard, was it not of urgent moment to re-establish it, 
and thus to prevent a recurrence of such evils ?—And was it not 
a fitting time to seize the opportunity of doing so, when cireum- 
stances had brought back the currency to within a trifle of the 
standard value? Every one who acquiesces in those great prin- 
ciples of currency, of which we have endeavoured to give a 
sketch, must answer in the affirmative. 

But it is contended that great evils have arisen from this mea- 
sure. This we have not disputed: but the question is, whether 
the remedy is worse than the disease; and we deny that it is so. 
Only conceive the consequences of having a paper liable to be 
issued to any amount, in seasons of blind confidence and feverish 
excitement, and then withdrawn or destroyed in the hour of disas- 
ter and panic; and to conceive them, it is only necessary to read 
the history of the last thirty years. 

Now, what are the evils of the return to the standard? They 
consist, it is said, in an immense rise in the value of the currency, 
and, consequently, a ruinous fall of prices. 

It is admitted that PrE’s Bill must have caused some rise in the 
value of the currency; but not to such an extent as to be charge- 
able with the consequences ascribed to it. Before Peet's Bill 
passed, the paper currency had actually returned very nearly to 
its standard value. In 1817, it was within 2} per cent. of the 
standard, after a series of ruinous fluctuations from a depression 
of 25 per cent.; and, by the time the Bill passed, it was again 
exhibiting a tendency to depression. The greatest part of the 
rise, therefore, could not be ascribed to PrE.’s Bill, except by a 
hysteron proteron of the grossest kind. 

The substitution of gold for paper must certainly have caused 
@ rise corresponding to the demand for gold which it produced. 
We stated this, on the authority of a well-informed writer, Mr. 

ACCULLOCH, at thirty millions,—a sum which, we remarked, 
could not very much affect the price of gold in all the markets of 
the world. The True Sun* asks us to explain, “how, on the su 
position of the comparative abundance of gold, the diminished 
protnstinences of the American mines, for these last twenty years, 

been felt so much—although the difference between the 
returns for that period and for the preceding twenty years does not 
amount to thirty millions?” We will answer the question by ano- 


no | | to the National Debt. 
paper, but the confidence of the public in the solvency of the | rise in the value of the currency, it increased the real amount of 


The prices of many articles have been depressed by excessive pro- 
duction. In 1820, for example, the quantity of iron produced in 
England and Wales was about 400,000 tons: 690,000 tons were 
produced in 1827, and 700,000 last year; while the demand is cer- 
tainly not greater than in 1820. 

The True Sun alludes to the effects of Peet's Bill in regard 
In so far as that measure produced any 


the Debt; and this is an evil, certainly. This evil, according to 
our computation of it, might have been prevented, had the Bill, 
instead of returning to the old standard, at which the currency 
had not exactly arrived, made the legal standard correspond with 
the actual value of the currency,—in other words, the standard 
ought to have been 4/. 1s. 6d. instead of 3/. 17s. 104d. per ounce. 
This was the real error of PEEL’s Bill; though the small difference 
between these standards could have produced but an inconsider- 
able part of the vast effects sometimes ascribed to the mea- 
sure. The True Sun asks, “ what above all, have been the 
effects of PEEx’s Bill upon the system of credit, by which our 
commercial prosperity was in a measure created, and so long up- 
held?” We answer, that its effects have been to overturn a false 
and hollow system of credit, based upon the issue, without check 
or control, of enormous masses of worthless paper, which, like 
the gold of the magician, disappears, and leaves only rubbish 
behind. Such an effect is one of its greatest blessings. 

In these observations, we have purposely abstained from the 
question as to the effects produced on the currency by systems of 
Banking. The Report of the Committee of the House of Com- 


| mons, now sitting, ought to contain materials for consideration on 








that subject ; and we shall wait for the Report, and its Evidence, 
before mingling in the controversy. 

We do not know what the gentlemen of the Birmingham 
Political Union mean by the “abolition of the Money Laws.” Do 
they mean that gold is no longer to be coined, or that paper is no 
longer to be convertible into gold?—or do they mean that a new 
standard is to be established? Some such meaning they may have, 
as Mr. Arrwoop speaks of coining fourteen shillings into a pound 
sterling. But what would be the effect of this?—It would enor- 
mously diminish the value of the currency; and would derange, 
in a frightful degree, every subsisting transaction. It would be 
ruinous to all creditors; and they are a body whose rights de- 
mand equal care with those of the debtors. In the case of the 
public creditors, it must be remembered, that though the present 
Government securities, granted during the depreciation of the cur j 
rency, are of much higher value than at first, yet an immense pro- 
portion of the present holders have purchased them with money of 
the present value. An “equitable adjustment” is generally re- 
garded by practical men as an impossible thing. 

It is therefore our unshaken conviction, that nothing can be 
more absurd, than to think of relieving the country by a factitious 
amount of depreciated currency. 


* The True Sun complains, that in our expostulation with the Herald last week, (for 
abusive dogmatism, where a modest tone would have been becoming), we used, withougé 
acknowledgment, some of its stores of thought. If we did, it was without being aware 
of it : we are not in the habit of borrowing from any source without acknowledgment, 
and least of all in the case of a paper like the True Sun, which, though elever, active, 
zealous, and better known than some that have flourished longer, is still but a few 
months old, The truth is, the exposition alluded to belonged to the A, B, C, of politi- 
eal economy, and must have occurred to any body: but, in respect tothe manner of 


stating it, there may be a better and a worse—and we hope ours was not the least 
intelligible, 





THE THEATRES. 


Tur German Opera, for the season, terminated last night, and the 
Italian Opera closes this evening. The season, altogether, has been 
of a most extraordinary description, and more than usually worthy of 
a retrospect ; which we purpose, next week, to take of it. The Ger- 
man Opera, after a short and vigorous career, fell suddenly into decay, 
and expired in the last stage of debility; while her Italian sister, 
who had dragged ona feeble and languishing existence, rallied her 
strength, and made a brilliant exit. We saw Agnesée for the 
second time, on Tuesday; when it was performed even more 
effectively and wasnt than on the Seon Saturday ; and 
it is to be repeated this evening, for the last time. It is a pity 
Mr. Mason did not bring it out months ago, instead of the poor 
trash which drove every body away from: his ‘theatre. I would 
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have done credit to his management, and brought money into his trea- 
sury ;. besides doing justice to the attainments of Signora Grist, who 
who was set down for an incapable, because she was incapable of im- 
parting beauty and expression to music destitute of either. Tam- 
BURINI, too, would have left us, without leaving behind him any great 
desire that he should return. Now, every lover of genius must 
ardently desire it. His performance of the bereaved father, crazed by 
excess of grief, was beautifully simple and natural ; full of those “ ten- 
der strokes of art” which make the unbidden tear start to our eyes, before 
our pride or stoicism has timetointerpose andcheckit. There isalittle 
“melancholy air, of an antique cast, which the old Uberto is supposed to have 
ussociated with the idea of his daughter, and sings, at intervals, when 
‘the delusion of her death is strongest upon him. The heartbroken 
~expression which Tampvurini threw into this little ballad was irre- 
sistible. His whole performance was of that exquisitely refined 
character, which gains on the spectator at every repetition; and we 
believe that, had the opera been produced at a time when it could 
haye had a run, Tampunint’s performance would have made an impres- 
sion as deep as that of AMBROGETTI. 


Laporte has closed a brief campaign, the great success of which he 
owes chiefly to the attrations of the unrivalled Mars. This great 
actress seems to have felt as much at home, and to have been almost as 
well understood on the boards of Covent Garden, as on the stage of her 
‘own Théatre F’rangais. PAGANINI, too, the modern Orpheus—the A pollo 
of the fiddle—* Lord of the golden bow”—has charmed the gods to 
silence, and made the catcalls mute. Then there has been TAGLIONI, so 
‘betwitching us by the ease, grace, and beauty of her motion. The 
ballet. of La Sylphide, in which she, and her brother and sister, 
(worthy to be the satellites of this “ bright particular star”) appeared, 
is one of the prettiest pieces of stage fancy that we have seen. 
TaGuion1 is the Sylph, of course; and. she glides 


up stairs, 


cand down from high windows, up chimnies, and through the floors, in 


the most fairy-like style. She is in love with a young Highlander, be- 
trothed to a mortal maiden, whose charms prevail over the fascinations 
of the Sylph. She hovers around her lover at every turn, vanishing as 
suddenly as she appears; until, just on the eve of the wedding, she 
spirits off the bridegroom in a most unspiritlike style, fairly dragging 
him off to ‘her sylvan retreat. The scene here is like a description in 
Ovi. Sylphs are seen reclining upon a green sloping bank, shaded 
with trees, with a lake in the distance, fringed with wood. At every 
turn of this umbrageous solitude, the youth is met by wood-nymphs, 
who gently compel him to remain. He is environed in a maze of 
evipatd creatures, who, dancing, encircle him with gauze scarves; and 
the Sylph woos him with the most seductive blandishments. He is about 
to yield to her charms, when a scarf given by a Sorceress (admirably 
looked and played by Larorre) is thrown round the Sylph. Her wings 
drop off; she dies; and is borne up into the clouds, an airy corpse, 
covered with a rosy winding-sheet, and attended by a cortége of sylphs 
forming a flying pageant. This is in far better taste than all the splen- 
dours of gold and finery with which it is too much the custom to “ mount” 
ballets: and then, how much more delightful it is to see a wood nymph 
come bounding in, and around, and out of the scene, as though enjoying 
her semi-volant existence, than to have a dancer strut on to the centre 
of the stage, and commence a pedal exercise, which, however extraordi- 
nary it may be, is little better than posturing to music. 


Now that the Opera and Covent Garden are closed, the Haymarket 
and the. English Opera will-fill better. The new pieces that Mr. 
ARNOLD has brought out at the Olympic have attracted good audiences. 
Reeye’s Jack Rag, in the Climbing Boy, is a finished picture of a 
Street-sweeper, that is worthy of OsraprE; whose boors, by the way, 
REEVE. very much resembles, when he plays the sot, only that he has 
more jollity and less brutality. His animal spirits are prodigious ; he 
reyels in his part, and runs riot in fun. ‘ His delights are dolphin- 
like, and show their backs above the element they live in.” He 
seems as he were tossed in a blanket of laughter, that shakes 
and is shaken by the whole audience. Up he goes with a peal of 
laughter, and down he comes with another roar. He fills the stage 
like a balloon, and goes bounding about from side to side, with most 
impatient contempt for’ solid footing. 

Miss KELty, in a new part, the Dilosk Gatherer, positively harrows up 
the feelings by the vivid truth with which she depicts the agonies of a 
mother at losing her infant, which is carried off by an eagle, and the 
horror of suspénse as to the fate of her child. | No other actress could 
do the like. But heart-rending is not the true province of the drama; 
and a display of sheer misery, physical or mental, is by no means pleas- 
ing to ordinary sympathies. Nothing, indeed, but the enforcement of a 
moral can justify the introduction of bodily or even mental suffering 
upon the stage; and even then, it requires the aids of genius and fancy to 
sublime the picture of ideal wretchedness or to lighten the oppressive 
load of human endurance. If we wish to ‘sup full of horrors,” we 
can go at once to the fountainhead of misery, the madhouse or the 
condemned cell. It is needlessly giving pain to an audience, merely that 
they may experience the relief of knowing that the woes are fictitious, 
and admire the skill of the performer. In the present case, the flimsiness 
of the dramatic fiction is in striking contrast with the force of the acting. 
All that the dramatist does, is to weave a web of most bungling trans- 
parency, through which we contemplate a scene of melodramatic hor- 
ror. Nevertheless, since the Dilosk Gatherer is on the stage and re- 
presented by Miss Ket ty, it is worth a painful sensation to witness her 
wonderful and beautiful acting, if it were only to see what talent and 
eeling, directed by the study of nature, can accomplish. 

Tuievery in tHE East.—The thieves of the East are the most expert in 
the world. . A traveller accustomed to be robbed in Europe would scarcely think 
it possible that a sheet should be stolen from under him without his discovering 
it ; but nothing is more simple to a Hindoothief. Perfectly naked, he glides, 
like aserpent, into the room, and sits on the floor, at the foot of the bed, 
watching his opportunity ; when he thinks the sleeper fast as possible, he gives 
the sheet a gentle pull, and crouches under the bed. If distutbed from his nap, 
seeing: nothing, the man yawns, stretches, turns round, and sleeps again. This 
is natural; and on this the thief reckons. By repeating the same operation two 
or. three! titges,—the utmost, that will be necessary,—he gains the sheet, and 
makes off.— Shinner’s Excursions in India. 
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Ir is curious to observe the distinctive character of all these publi- 
cations. The body of contributors is not very different: theré ate 
many writers in common, and in the plan of each there is nothing 
peculiar—at least the distinctiveness does not arise from any pect- 
liarity of plan. Yet who could mistake the New for the O?d 
Monthly after the perusal of half a page? Who ever confounded 
Blackwood with the Metropolitan, politics apart? In the New 
Monthly, there is all the air of a work produced in the very centre 
of society and literature. Its allusions are slight and touchy; its 
political handling is altogether fresh, and of the day ; it is marked 
by an absence of commonplace; and in its tone betrays the impa- 
tience and lightness of men educated in a profound horror of bore- 
dom. The Metropolitan, which might be expected to prove its 
twin brother, is wholly different: it might be written part on ship- 
board, and part in Cornwall: where it is not humorots, it is dull; 
and in all points of critical and political acumen, feeble and behind- 
hand. Blackwood is always either drunk or drowsy : sometimes 
it is the intoxication of genius—nay, often: but there are other 
writers who write wildly in Blackwood besides the great Professor ; 
these are your political roisterers, whose raving is of the maddest. 
Sometimes, indeed, Blackwood has articles of gentle beauty, as if 
some new-caught angels were singing in the bookseller’s trap; but 
it would seem that, alarmed or outraged by noisy companions, 
they quickly contrived an escape. Tazt, on the contrary, is ail 
sobriety—he is preeminently sownd, serious, earnest—his is the 
doctrine of Utility exemplified. Sometimes he sets about being gay 
as well as wise. There is not a line of the graver part of Tat that 
could be inserted in any other Magazine: he isas eminently Radical 
as Blackwood is Tory ; and his Radicalism is that of reason, and 
not of declamation. Fraser is a trading politician : there is nothing 
earnest even in his Toryism: he is Tory because he thinks the 
best fun may be made of the Whigs. The Old Monthly, in spite 
of its youthful hands, still bears marks of its age; and they are 
not to be shaken off. Its tone is still bygone : its politics are too 
declamatory, and its literature too often a new edition of ancient 
fiction. Perhaps, however, this Magazine is better adapted to a 
general circulation than any of the others: it is as likely to please 
in the housekeeper’s room as in the library—in the farm-house as 
in the reading-room of a club. 

Of this month’s batch, we have a favourable report to make. 
The New Monthly has the continuation of Lady BLEssineron's 
Journal; which is beyond all comparison the best thing that has 
been written on Lord Byron—the truest, cleverest, and most 
pleasing. We have greatly underrated the talents and education 
of our women, if many writers are to be found among them; 
who have written or can write like Lady BLessincron,—who, 
perhaps, might never have printed a line of prose, but for the 
accident of meeting with Byron in Italy. With all possible 
delicacy, consideration, and good-nature, the true character of 
Byron is laid open, even to its inmost recesses. Though the 
writer is capable of looking quite through the deeds of men, there 
is no harshness, no satire; indeed, it would seem as if, from this 
very entire knowledge of human nature, she was led to judge as 
leniently as it enables her to see clearly. The political portion of 
the New Monthly is distinguished by perhaps the best paper 
on the Russo-Dutch Loan that has been yet written or spoken ; 
in which that question is not only forcibly but intelligibly 
expounded—it is in fact settled. There is also a good paper 
on the Aristocracy, as it is entitled: it touches, however, 
generally on the state of society in England. The Spirit of 
Religious Poetry could come from none but the mind of a true 
poet: we, however, totally dissent from the writer's estimation 
of the merits of Messiah Montcomery. The passages he 
quotes as beauties, we consider as neither more nor less than 
happy Jusus verborum. The paper on some old English prose- 
writers, such as Sir Tuomas E.tyor and Ascuam, however de- 
cent, we hold to be out of place. All that was necessary had 
already been done for these worthies in the Retrospective Review ; 
and at any rate, the subject is unfit for a monthly that pretends 
to influence public opinion: at best, they are but curiosities, and 
there is no time now for curiosities. 

Next in the order of merit, stands Tait, this month. His Fifth 
Number is a highly meritorious collection of valuable papers. The 
first article is perfectly admirable for its lucid profundity. Itis an 
appreciation of the moral state of the country in connexion with 
the election of a representative government. We trust that some 
plan will be hit upon for extending the usefulness of this paper ; 





which is to be followed by another next month. In-the same 
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spirit, and founded upon the same doctrines, is a clever little 
paper, by another hand, called a “ Johannic.” It reaches the 
same point by a different route. The wisdom of the latter is as 
merry as a jest-book ; but the truth at the bottom is neither less 
wholesome nor less bitter. There is among the politics also a 
strong ad captandum Black Book attack on British Taxation and 
Expenditure. We apprehend there is more zeal than wisdom here, 
and we are sure there issome ignorance. For example— 

The next entry is “to pay the fees on the nomination of Count Munster, to 
be a Knight Grand Cross of the most Honourable Order of the Bath, 5300. 
This is the eldest scion of poor Mrs. Jordan, who was permitted to die in 
and this Count Munster (in'Germany the stable-boys are Counts) 
was created by the Whig Ministry, to their eternal disgrace, an Earl of the 
United Kingdom. The return he has made for his dignity, every one knows. 
Now, if the country was to pay any thing for his Lordship, the money should 
have been Jaid out in purchasing letters of legitimation to whitewash his bas- 
tardy, as far as it was practicable. Can any thing be more contemptible than 
the eldest son of the King allowing his father’s suffering and deluded subjects to 
pay a miserable sum of 3301. for a paltry gewgaw bauble which his Royal 
progenitor chose to confer on him ? 

Here is old Count Munster, the late Hanoverian Ambassador, 
mistaken for the Earl of Munster; and a‘tirade founded upon 
it which is in tone as well as in matter far more likely to do harm 
than good. The literary part has some papers of merit; but we 
see Mr. Tarr is on the look-out for names. He has got the 
“Cold Feet,” by the author of the O'Hara Tales, a song by Mrs. 
Gore, &c. This isa bad plan, and we will take an opportunity of 
saying why. ' , 

“ Peter Simple,” in the Metropolitan, is not so good as usual, 
though still very amusing. We hope the author does not intend 
to let him drop: we looked anxiously for the mark of continuation, 
and saw none. 

Fraser is this month to be chiefly praised for two serious arti- 
cles of information,—which is not the usual point that it excels in. 
The first is the “ Recollections of a Gentlewoman ;” which gives an 
excellent account of Madame Du Barri, in spite of a good deal of 
truly British affectation and modest horror of so paw-paw a his- 
torical personage: and the other is the continuation of the excel- 
lent papers called “ The Schoolmaster in Newgate.” : 

In the Old Monthly, this time, we are sorry to see nothing 
especially worthy of mention. It contains chiefly tales, romantic 
and domestic. ; 

Blackwood is just now famous for its “Tom Cringle’s Log.” 
It also contains at least two excellent papers, bearing the mark of 
the Professor's royal paw—the Hesiod, and the Lakes. 

The two Ladies’ Magazines, Mrs. Norton's and Mr. Sams’s, 
appear to be entering the lists against each other. Mr. Sams has 
had the egregious indelicacy to review Mrs. Norron’s recruits, 
and pronounces them a very awkward squad. They are better 
than his own, if we may judge from this sample. 

The Monthly Repository, edited by Mr. Fox, deserves a most 
honourable mention. It more especially should be noted, that the 
August Number has a continuation of the very able and well- 
informed papers on GorrTue, by a veteran German critic. In all 
that is political, it breathes the very spirit of Radical change. It 
has this month come over to the cooperatives,—chiefly, it would 
seem, because Mr. CARLYLE, in an article in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, has pounced upon the great truth, that Man Is UNSERVED. 


misery ; 


THE RECORD COMMISSION, 


Str Harris Nico.as is again at work with his sledge-hammer: 
he has broken once more into a job-shop, and the fragments and 
ruins of the prettiest little sinecures in the world are again lying 
about him in beautiful confusion. 

Sir Harris is certainly one of the most redoubtable persons 
that ever engaged in a similar task. No pretence of delicacy— 
none of cant—of personality—and very little apprehension as to 
where he carries dismay and alarm—characterize his controversial 
writings. The thing must be broken, bruised, and pounded ; and 
the sooner it is reduced to powder, the less time lost, and the more 
good done. Such is the way of Sir Harris with his sledge- 
hammer. 

This time, Sir Harris's quarrel is with the new or last 
Commission for Printing the Records, for not having much if 
at all improved upon the old one, in whose time half a million 
of money was spent on Editing and Searching, and to no pur- 
pose. The new members, it seems, are all persons who know 
little or nothing about records, and who are either too great 
or too busy to learn. They have, indeed, exchanged an inefficient 
Secretary for a gentleman of great abilities and much activity ; he 
1s, however, a barrister, and has his profession to attend to. Ne- 
vertheless, he has turned in good earnest to the work, and has 

ecome as great an exposer of jobs and abuses as Sir Harris 
himself. The Commission is still in the hands of the men who 
have, in the course of a few years, cut up a large allowance of 
public money, granted for a public and most important object, 
into very pretty little private fortunes. The fact is, that 
the whole scheme of the Record Commission is bad, both 
in the character of the Board and the manner in which its 
work is done and paid for. The Reformed Parliament ought 
immediately to dissolve it, and appoint three salaried Commis- 
Sloners, who would give their whole time to the business of print- 
ie arranging the Records, as speedily, cheaply, and intel- 

idly as possible. Of this Commission Sir Harris NicoLas 


he - Mr. Coorzr should be two,—giving up all other pursuits, 
of course: they would need the assistance only of common 

















clerks, who should. be perpetually at the work of transcrip- 
tion and collation, under the eye of the chiefs. The Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Speaker of the Commons might be visitors and 
referees; and to them annually a report of progress should be 
made. The members of the House need not be reminded from 
time to time to look after the employment of the money. 

We advise all who are interested in the sweeping away of public 
abuses, to read Sir Harris Nico.nas’s pamphlet. 


MARTINEAU'’S MANCHESTER STRIKE. 

Tue praise which we have given to each successive number of 
this work must be understood as applying to the tale before us ; m 
which the authoress, on wholly fresh ground, and with a totally 
new set of objects, is as original as ever; and if not quife so 
attractive, the cause may be found in the dreary and unhappy con- 
dition of the class whose history she has taken up. 

The theoretical object of the work is to illustrate the nature of 
Wages, and to show the operation of a movement among the 
labourers, well known under the name of “a Strike.” This is 
done by going into the domestic history of some of the families of 
the labourers, of different characters; by depicting the manners, 
opinions, and conduct of the leaders among the people; and also 
letting us into a hasty view of the cotton lords themselves—the 
manufacturers, who, having right on their side, use it as if they 
were in the wrong. We attend the meetings of the strikers; we 
become acquainted with the motives of their orators ; and we wit- 
ness, as elsewhere, the fluctuating character of the popularity that 
depends upon the short-sighted and passionate views of an igno- 
rant populace. 

Many of the characters are powerfully conceived. Such is the 
virtuous and clear-headed William Allen, the gentle yet stern 
parent of a starving family, and the unwilling Secretary of the 
Strike. Then comes Clack, the Cleon of the mob—the rater of 
the masters, and the exciter of the workmen. Bray, the travelling 
musician, is a fine hearty sketch of another sort, and forms a plea- 
sant relief. The arrogance of the master Mortimer is well hit off, 
as is also the timid vacillation of his feeble partner, Rowe. One 
master alone condescends to reason with the men,—perhaps be- 
cause he alone understands the nature of the business. Into his 
mouth, and that of the Secretary, Allen, are put the principal 
didactic discussions; and nowhere else can the young political 
economist collect clearer notions of an important branch of the 
science. ; 

We cannot refrain from giving some brief extracts, which will 
show to Miss MartinEAv’s admirers the nature of the ground she 
has this time selected. . 


The “ Week’s End” opens thus, and introduces us to the apart- 
ments of a better sort of spinner. 


One fine Saturday evening in May, 18—, several hundred workpeople, men, 
girls, and boys, poured out from the gates of a factory which stood on the banks 
of the Medlock, near Manchester. The children dispersed in troops, some to 
play, but the greater number to reach home with all speed, as if they were 
afraid of the sunshine that chequered the street and reddened the ais and 
chimneys. 

The men seemed in no such haste: they lingered about the factory, one large 
group standing before the gates, and smaller knots occupying the street for some 
distance ; while a few proceeded slowly on their way home, chatting with one 
or another party as they went. One only appeared to have nothing to say to his 
companions, and to wish to get away quietly, if they would have let him. He 
was one of the most respectable looking among them, decent in his dress,. and 
intelligent though somewhat melancholy in countenance. He was making his 
way without speaking to any body, when first one and then another caught him 
by the button and detained him in consultation. All seemed anxious to know 
what Allen had to relate or to advise; and Allen had some difficulty in getting 
leave to go home, much as he knew he was wanted there. When he had at 
length big a he walked so rapidly as presently to overtake his little daughter, 
Martha, who had left the factory somewhat earlier. He saw her before him for 
some distance, and observed how she limped, and how feebly she made her way 
along the street (if such it might be rae which led to their abode. It was 
far from easy walking to the strongest. There were heaps of rubbish, pools of 
muddy water, stones, and brickbats lying about, and cabbage-leaves on which 
the unwary might slip, and bones over which pigs were grunting, and curs 
snarling and fighting. Little Martha, a delicate child of eight years old, tried 
to pe all these obstacles; but she nearly slipped down several times, and 
started when the dogs came near her, and shivered every time the mild spring 
breeze blew in her face. 

‘* Martha, how lame you are to-day!” said Allen, taking her round the 
waist to help her onward. 

“O father, my knees have been aching so all day, I thought I should have 
dropped every moment.” 

‘“* And one would think it was Christmas by your looks, child, instead of'a 
bright May day.” 

‘It is very chill after the factory,” said the little girl, her teeth still chatter- 
ing. ‘¢ Sure the weather must have changed, father.” 

No: the wind was south, and the sky cloudless. It was only that the ther- 
mometer had stood at 75° within the factory. 

‘*T suppose your wages are lowered as well as mine,” said Allen; “how much 
do you bring home this week ? ” 

‘* Only three shillings, father ; and some say it will be less before long. I 
am afraid mother—” 

The weak-spirited child could not say what it was that she feared, being 
choked by her tears. 

** Come, Martha, cheer up,” said her father. ‘* Mother knows that you get 
sometimes more and sometimes less; and, after all, you earn as much as @ 
ont as some do at the hand-loom. There is Field, our neighbour: he and 

is wife together do not earn more than seven shillings a week, you know, and 
think how much older and stronger they are than you! We must make you 
stronger, Martha. I will go with you to Mr. Dawson, and he will find out 
what is the matter with your knees.” 

By this time they had reached the foot of the stairs which led up to their two 
rooms in the third story of a large dwelling which was occupied by many poor 
families. Barefooted children were scampering up and down these stairs at play ; 
girls nursing babies sat at various elevations, and seemed in danger of Los 
icked down as often as a drunken man or en angry woman should want to 
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“Martha’s little 


pass; a thing which frequently happened. Little Martha looked up the steep 
stairs and sighed. Her father lifted and earried her. The noises would have 
stunned a stranger, and they seemed louder than usual to accustomed ears. 

dog came barking and jumping up as soon as he saw her, and 
\nis set several babies crying; the shrill piping ef a bullfinch was heard in the 

1 and over all, the voice of a scolding woman. 

“That is Sally Field’s voice if it is any body’s,” said Allen. “It is enough 

make one shift one’s quarters to have that woman within hearing.” 

‘¢ She is in our rooms, father. I am sure the noise is there; and see, her 
oor is open and her room empty.” 

«¢ She need not fear leaving her door open,” observed a neighbour in passing. 
‘¢There isnothing there that any body would wish to carry away.” 

Allen did not answer, but made haste to restore peace in his own dwelling, 
knowing that his wife was far from being a match for Sally Field. As he flung 
open the door, the weaker party seemed to resign the contest to him: his wife 
sank into a chair, trembling all over. Her four or five little ones had hidden 
themselves where they could, some under the table, some behind the bed, having 
all been slapped or pushed or buffeted by Sally for staring at her with their 
thumbs in their mouths. She was not aware that Sally Field in a passion was 
a sight to make any one stare. 

The following describes an interview between a poor little cotton- 
spinner and another little girl, the daughter of a man who had left 
spinning for strolling, and now got his livelihood by music instead 
of machinery. 

Little Hannah slept till the sun was high on the Sunday morning, and might 
have slept longer, if Mrs. Allen had not feared she would not get breakfast over 
in time for church. Hannah jumped up with the excuse that the place was so 
quiet, there was nothing to wake her. 

*‘ Indeed!” said Mrs. Allen. ‘ We think the children and the neighbours 
make a great deal of noise; but I suppose you sleep in public-houses for the | 
most part.” 

Hannah observed that people call so loud for what they want in public-houses, 
and they care so little for hours, that there is no knowing when you may sleep 
quietly. 

“Have you no other frock than that, my dear?” asked Mrs. Allen. ‘I 
suppose you go to church on Sundays, and you cannot possibly go in all those 
gay ribands.” 

* Ono,” said Hannah, “I have a dark frock for Sundays, and a straw 
bonnet ; but they are in father’s pack, and I suppose that is at the Spread Eagle.” 

‘* And he is gone into the country for the day. Well, you must change with 
Martha when church-time comes. Poor Martha has but one tidy frock ; but 
Bhe is too lame to go out to-day, even as far as the apothecary’s; and I am sure 
she will lend you her frock and tippet to go to prove ¢ me. 

Martha was willing to lend, but had rather put on her factory dress than 
Hannah’s red frock with yellow trimmings. Hannah hinted that she should 
like to stay within with Martha all day ; and the indulgent mother, seeing Mar- 
tha’s pleasure at the prospect of a companion and nurse of her own age, left the 
little girls to amuse Cieaddiite, while she took the younger children ‘to church 
‘with her as usual. 

‘* Father says he heard you sing last night,” said Martha, when they were 
left alone. ‘* Will you sing to me?” 

‘* Fam so tired of singing!” pleaded Hannah. 
and I sing them so very often ! 
the cage, may 1?” 

** Yes, do, and we will give him some water, poor fellow! He is my bird, 
and I feed him every day. Somebody that could not afford to keep him sold 
him to father, and father gave him to me. Had you ever a bird?” 

** No, but I had a monkey once. When we went away, father got a monkey, 
and I used to Jead him about with a string; but I was glad when we had done 
with him, he was so mischievous. Look here how he tore my arm one day, 
‘when somebody had put him in a passion with giving him empty nutshells.” 

** What a terrible place!” said Martha. ‘ Was it long in getting well?” 

“No; father got an apothecary to tie it up, and it soon got well.” 

‘¢ My father is going to show my knees to Mr. Dawson, the apothecary. Do 
Took how they are swelled ; and they ache so, you can’t think.” 

« ©, but I can think, for mine used to ache terribly when I walked and stood 
before the wheels all day.” 

* But yours were never so bad as mine, or I am sure you could not dance 
about as you do.” 

No, not so bad, to be sure; and my arms were never so shrunk away as 

rs. Look, my arm is twice as big as yours.” 

‘¢ T wonder what’s the reason,” sighed Martha. 

and thinner.” 

* You should have meat for dinner every day, as I have,” said Hannah, and 
then you would grow fat like me. Father gets such good dinners for us to what 
‘we used to have. He says ’tis that, and being in the air so much, that prevent 
my being sickly, as I used to be. I don’t think I could do the work that I used 
to do with all that noise, and the smell of oil, and the heat.” 

* And I am sure I could not sing and dance as you do.” 

“ No: how should you dance when you are so lame?” 

¢ And I don’t think I can sing at all.” 

** Come, try, and I will sing with you. 

* Tt is Sunday,” said Martha, gravely. 

% Well, I thought people might sing ‘ God save the King’ on Sundays. I 
have heard father play it on the drum, just before the Old Hundred. You 
know the Old Hundred?” 

Martha had heard this hymn-tune at church, and she tried to sing it ; but 
Hannah burst out a-laughing. 

* Lord! Martha, your voice is like a little twittering bird’s. Can't you open 
your mouth and sing this way?” 

«No, I can’t,” said Martha, quite out of breath ; “and besides, Hannah, you 
should not say ‘Lord!’ Father and mother never let us say those sort of words.” 

“Nor my father either. He is more angry with me for that, than for any 
thing ; but it slips out somehow: and you would not wonder, if you knew how 
often I hear people say that, and many worse things.” 

* Worse things?” said Martha, looking curious. 

“ Yes, much worse things ; but I am not going to tell you what they are, 
because father made me promise not to tell you about any of the bad people that 
I have heard swear and seen tipsy. Was your father ever tipsy ?” 

“ Not that I know of; but our neighbour Field is often tipsy. 

day that he will topple down stairs.” 

¢ My father was tipsy once,” said Hannah; ‘and he beat me so, you can’t 
think.’ 

“ When? Lately?” 

«© No, just after we began to stroll. Though it is solong ago, I remember it 
very well, for I was never so frightened in my life. I did not know where to go 
to get away from him; andthe people pushed him about and Jaughed at me the 
more the more I cried. I asked him afterwards not to get tipsy any more, and 
he said he never would, and he never has. It was only because we had got more 
money that day than we ever got ina day before; but it soon went away, for 

when father woke the next morning, his pocket was quite empty.” 

** And did you soon get some more money ? ” 

© yes; we get some eyery day except Sundays, I carry the hat round 
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i ** T don’t know many songs, 
Won’t that bird do as well? Let me get down 


Mother says I get thinner 


Try * God save the King.’” 


I am afraid 


| so that she was liked by her employers, and had nothing more to complain of 





every time we stop to play, and I alwaye-get! some: halfpence, and sometimes a 
silyer sixpence.” 

‘Ah! then, you get agreat deal more than I do,. Hannah. 
only three shillings this week.” 

“I take much more than that, to be sure; but then.it is my father’s earning 
more than mine. . His great drum sounds-further and brings more people to 
listen than my triangle.” 

‘Ts your triangle here? I wish you woulil'teach me to play,” said Martha. 
** Now do. If you will, I will ask mother to. show. us the pictures in grand- 
father’s Bible when she comes home.” 

Hannah had been very fond of these pictures: when she was recovering from 
the measles; and this bribe and her goodnature together overcame her disgust 
at the instrument she had to play every day and’almost all day long. She in- 
dulged herself with a prodigious yawn, and then began her lesson. When Mrs. 
Allen came back, she found the bulfinch piping at his loudest pitch to the accom- 
paniment of the triangle, Hannah screaming her instructions to her new pupil, 
and poor palefaced littke Martha flushed with flattery and with the grand idea of 
earning a great many silver sixpences every day if her father would let her make 
music in the streets instead of going to the factory. 

Morning breaking upon a Manchester cotton factory would make 
an affecting picture. It is here depicted by Miss ;MarrinEAu with 
the hand and eye of a true artist ; and is connected with a touch- 
ing little incident—the falling asleep of poor, little, declining 
Martha (with whom our last extract brings us acquainted), over 
her work. 


I brought home 


The little girl repaired to the factory, sighing at the thought of the long hours 
that must pass before she could sit down or breathe the fresh air again. She 
had been as willing a child at her work as could be, till lately; but since she 
had grown sickly, a sense of hardship had come over her, and she was seldom 
happy. She was very industrious, and disposed to be silent at her occupation ; 
than the necessary fatigue and disagreeableness of the work. She would not 
have minded it for afew hours of the day; but to be shut up all day, or else 
all night, without any time to nurse the baby or play with her companions, was 
too much for a little girl of eight years old. | She had never. been so sensible of 
this as since her renewed acquaintance with Hannah. This night, when the 
dust from the cotton made her cough, when the smell and the heat brought on 
sickness and faintness, and the incessant whizzing and whirling of the wheels gave 
her the feeling of being in a dream, she remembered that a part of Hannah’s busi- 
ness was to walk on broad roads or through green fields by her father’s side, 
listening to the stories he amused her with, and to sit on a stile or under a tree 
to practise a new tune, or get a better dinner than poor Martha often saw. 
She forgot that Hannah was sometimes wet through, or scorched by the sun, 
as her complexion, brown as a gipsy’s, showed ; and that Hannah had no home 
and no mother, and very hard and unpleasant work to do at fairs, and on par- 
ticular occasions. About midnight, when Martha remembered that all at home 
were probably sound asleep, she could not resist the temptation of resting her 
aching limbs, and sat down, trusting to make up afterwards for lost time, and 
taking care to be on her feet when the overlooker passed, or when any one else 
was likely to watch her. It is a dangerous thing, however, to take rest with 
the intention of rousing. oneself from time to time; and so Martha found. 
She fairly fell asleep after a time, and dreamed that she was attending very dili- 
Soren to her work ; and so — things besides passed through her mind 

uring the two minutes that she slept, that when the overlooker laid his hand 
upon her shoulder, she started and was afraid she was going to be scolded for a 
long fit of idleness. But she was not harshly spoken to. 

** Come, come, child ; how long have you been asleep? ” 

“T don’t know. Ithought I was awake all the time.” And Martha began 
to cry. 

“ Well, don’t cry. I was past just now, and you were busy enough; but 
don’t sit down; better not, for fear you should drop asleep again.” 

Martha thought she had escaped very well; and winking and rubbing her 
eyes, she began to limp forwards and use her trembling hands. The overlooker 
watched her for a few moments, and told her she was so industrious in general 
that he should be sorry to be hard upon her; but she knew that if she was 
seen flagging over her work, the idle ones would make it an excuse to do.so too. 
Martha curtsied, and put new vigour into her work at this praise. Before he 
went on in his rounds, the oveliedine pointed to the window and told her 
morning was come. 

It was a strange scene that the dawn shown upon. As the grey light from 
the East he at, with the flickering, yellow glare of the lamps, it gave a mos- 
tled dirty appearance to every thing; to the pale-faced children, to the un- 
shaved crliclodllie, to the loaded atmosphere, and even to the produce of the 
wheels. 

When a bright sunbeam shone in through the window, thickened with the 
condensed breath of the workpeople, and showed the oily steam rising through 
the heated room, the lamps were extinguished, to the great relief of those who 
found the place growing too like an oven to be much longer tolerable. The sun- 
beams rested now on the ceiling, and Martha knew that they must travel down 
to the floor and be turned full on her frame and some way past it, before she 
could be released ; but still it was a comfort that morning was come. 

She observed that the overlooker frequently went out and came back again, 
and that there was a great deal of consultation among her betters as the hours 
drew on. A breath of fresh air came in now and then from below, and news 
went round that the gates were already open, two hours earlier than usual. 
Presently the tramp of heavy feet was heard, lixe that of the weavers and spin- 
ners coming to their daily work. Martha looked up eagerly to the clock, sup- 
posing that the time had passed quicker than she had been aware of; butit was 
only four o'clock. What could bring the people to their work so early? They 
could scarcely have mistaken the hour from the brightness of the morning, for 16 
had now clouded over, and wasraining a soaking shower. More news went round. 
Those who had arrived had barely escaped being waylaid and punished for coming 
to work after a strike had been proclaimed. They had been pursued to the 
gates and very nearly caught, and must now stay where they were till nightfall, 
as they could not safely appear in broad daylight, going to and returning from 
their dinners. Many wondered that they had ventured at all, and all prophe- 
sied that they must give up to the will of the Union if they wished to be safe. 
The overlooker, finding much excitement prevailing on the circulation of the 
news, commanded silence, observing that it was no concern of any of the chil- 
dren present. There was no strike of the children, and they would be permitted 
to go and come without hinderance. Martha determined to et away the first 
moment she could; and to meet her father, if possible, that he might not en- 
counter any troublesome people for her sake. 


In the early part of the Strike, the children still continue at work. 
It is not for the interest of the workmen that they should strike 
too; and the masters permit their continued labour. But after all 
hope of a compromise declines, and the Strike is. likely to prove 
long and obstinate, the children are turned off, to bring the matter 
sooner to a crisis. The effect of this unaccustomed holyday on the 





poor children, and the additional burden on the funds, is told with 
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true pathos, and as perhaps no other writer but Miss Martineau 
could tell it. 


All propositions, whether made by himself or others, tending to a ee gh 
mise, were rejected; and the meeting, after a stormy discussion, in which no 
point was settled, broke up. _ The whole affair put Clack and his friends in 
glee, and filled wiser people with grief and apprehension of the consequences. 

The first consequence was, that all’ the children were turned off. The mas- 
ters were bent on bringing the affair to a close as speedily as possible ; and, 
being disappointed in the hope that the men would propose a compromise, en- 
deavoured to drive them to it. Mea ‘ t ‘ 

This was thought by some parents far from b@ing the worst thing that had 
happened. While the Commuttee shook their heads over this weighty additional 
item of weekly charge, many tender mothers stroked their children’s heads and 
smiled when they wished them joy of their holyday, and bade them sleep on in 
the mornings without thinking of the factory-bell. It was some days before 
the little things got used to so strange a difference from their usual mode of life. 
Some would start up from sound sleep with the question, ‘* Father, is it time ?” 
Some talked in their sleep of being too late, and went on to devour their meals 
hastily, as if their time was not their own. It would have amused some people 
and made others melancholy to watch the sports of these town-bred children, 
Onc little girl was seen making a garden; that is, boring a hole between two 
flints in a yard with a rusty pair of scissors, arid inserting therein a daisy which 
by some rare chance had reached her hands. Others collected the fragments of 
broken plates and teacups from the kennels, and spread them out for a mock 
feast, where there was nothing to eat. The favourite gamé was playing at being 
cotton-spinners ; a big boy frowning and strutting and personating the master, 
another with a switch in his hand being the overlooker, and the rest spinners or 
piecers, each trying which could be the naughtiest and get the most threats and 
scolding. Many were satisfied with lolling on the stairs of their dwellings and 
looking into the streets all day long; and many nursed their baby brothers and 
sisters, sitting on the sté ps or leaning against the walls of the street. Hannah 
Bray, when not abroad with her father, took pains to stir up her little neigh- 
bours to what she called play. She coaxed her father into giving them a ball, 
and tried to teach the children in the next yard to play hide and seek; but she 
often said she never before saw such helpless and awkward people. They could 
not throw a ball five feet from them, or flung it in one another’s faces so as to 
cause complaints and crying-fits. In hiding, they always showed themselves, 
or came out too soon or not soon enough, or jostled and threw one another 
down ; and they were the worst runners that could be conceived. Any one of 
them trying to catch Hannah looked like a duck running after a greyhound. 


Hannah began with laughing at them all round; but observing that her father | 


watched their play with tears in his eyes, she afterwards contented herself with 
wondering in silence why some children were so unlike others. 

The affairs of all concerned in the Strike looked more and more dismal every 
day. There were more brawls in the streets; there was less peace at home ; 
for none are so prone to quarrel as those who have nothing else to do, and whose 
tempers are at the same time fretted by want. All the men who were prone to 
drink now spent hour after hour at the alehouse, and many a woman now for 
the first time took to ther “drop of comfort” at home. Many aman who had 
hitherto been a helper to his wife and tender to his children, began to slam the 
door behind him, after having beaten or shaken the little ones all round, and 
spoken rough words to their trembling mother; while she, dashing away her 
tears, looked for something to do, and found one thing that she would wash if 
she had fuel and soap, and another that she would mend if she had material and 
cotton. Now was the time to see the young woman, with the babe in her arms, 
pushing at the curtained door of the dram-shop, while her husband held it 
against her,—he saying, ‘‘ Well, I tell you I’m coming in five minutes; I 
shan’t be five minutes ;” and she plaintively replying, ‘* Ah, I know, you 
always say so.” Now was the time to see the good son a. to the 
pawnbroker’s to pledge his aged mother’s last blanket to buy her bread. These 
were the days when the important men under the three balls civilly declared, or 
insolently swore, that they could and would take no more goods in pawn, as 
their houses were full from top to bottom, and there was no sale for what they 
had encumbered themselves with. Never before had they been so humbly pe- 
titioned for loans,—a mother showing that her winter shawl or her child’s frock 
would take very little room,—or a young girl urging that if a pawnbroker did 
not want for her grandmother's old Bible, he could get more for it at a book- 
stall than she could. These were the times for poor landlords to look after their 
rents, and for hard landlords to press them. These were the days for close 
scrutiny to be made by the Union Committee whether men’s wives were really 
lying-in, and whether each really had the number of children he swore to; and 
therefore, these were the times when knaves tried to cheat and when honest 
men were wounded at arty | their word questioned. Now was the time when 
weak-minded men thought themselves each worse off than his neighbour. Many 
landlords were pronounced the hardest that ever owned two paltry rooms ; 
many an applicant was certain the Committee had been set against him by some 
sneaking enemy. In the abstract it was allowed, however, that the sneakers 
had the most to bear. 

The authoress thinks it necessary to announce, that she has no 
acquaintance with any one firm, master, or workman in Manches- 
ter ; and hopes she will be spared the imputation of personality. 
This she must scarcely expect: her characters are so strongly 
drawn, and appear so ¢rue, that applications will be made in spite 
of her wishes to the contrary. j 

If the masters knew their own interest, this little work would 
be circulated by tens of thousands among their labourers; and the 
philanthropist who feels for the deplorable state of society in Man- 
chester, could not spend a year better than in devoting himself to 
the circulation of its ideas and pictures. 

GARDINER’S MUSIC OF NATURE. 
WE do not well know how to speak of this book. Professing to 
be a philosophical treatise, it is a perfect farrago, without plan or 
method, that we, at least, can trace. Though a chaos, however, 
and “ without form,” it is not “ void ;” for it is crammed full of 
musical matter, good, bad, and indifferent. The author has know- 
ledge, taste, and enthusiasm; but he is fantastical and trifling, 
and jumbles together valuable things with rubbish, and ingenuity 
with silliness, in a fluent, easy, and sometimes eloquent style - so 
that his book, altogether, is one of the strangest medleys we have 
met with. Its worst feature is a determined spirit of book-making. 
In a philosophical treatise, with a specific object,—namely, to prove 
“ that what is expressive and pleasing in music, is derived from 
the sounds of the animated world,’'—Mr.Garp1neEr seems to have 
exhausted his whole musical budget: he has not only written de 
omnibus rebus that concern music, but quibusdam aliis, such as 
dramatic and literary criticism, reflections on cruelty to animals, 








and other moral subjects ; he has given biographies: of multitudes. 
of composers, singers, &c., which have been read a thousand times 
already; he has given some crude elements of thorough-bass and 
modulation, unintelligible to the ignorant, and useless.to the mn- 
sician; and he has swelled his volume with numbers of commor 
Scotch songs and glees, and the most trite compositions of well- 
known composers, many of which are inserted without even an 
attempt to connect them with his text. He has alsoincorporated, 
without acknowledgment, a great deal of his own writing in former 
publications ; suchas his Notes to the Lives of Haydn and Mozart—~ 
a book sufficiently known to musicians. In this way, he has pro- 
duced a goodly octavo of 500 pages and upwards, on a subject 
which he might have treated pleasantly in a fifth part of the space. 

In so far as this book can be said to have any specific object, it 
is to show that musical composers are in the habit of borrowing 
their ideas from the inflections of speech, the sounds of animals, 
&c. That this is frequently the case, everybody knows; but it is 
only when some imitation is intended. Mr. Garpiner, however, 
notes down a great many soundsof all sorts of birds and beasts, and 
then finds out passages in the works of Mozart, BEETHOVEN, and 


| the other great composers, in which he discovers some resemblanee 


to those sounds; and then he infers that the composer expressly 
imitated them. Such passages as Mr. GARDINER quotes are to 
be found in every page of these authors ; and if we were to believe 
that the composers constructed them according to Mr. GARDINER's 


| principle, we should set them down as the most childish of human 


beings. Among other notable discoveries of this sort, we find that 
the vigorous fugue-subject in the overture to the Zauberflote is an 
imitation of the snappish tones of the composer's querulous wife ! 

Every musician, however, should read the Music of Nature. 


| There are much more than two grains of wheat in the bushel of 


chaff, and there is little trouble in finding them. Many of his re- 
marks, even where they have nothing to do with the philosophical 
object of his work, are extremely acute and valuable. There is 
much taste and judgment in his criticisms on the styles of the 
principal composers, singers, and instrumental performers; and 
numberless curious anecdotes, pleasantly narrated. A fine tone of 
enthusiasm pervades the whole. 

In a popular notice of such a work, we can only make a few dis- 
jointed remarks on its disjointed contents. 

From the circumstance of Scotch tunes wanting the 4th and 7th 
of the scale, Mr. GARDINER infers that they are as ancient as the 
lyre of the Greeks, and that they were probably carried into Seot- 
land by the Roman soldiers. The peculiarity of the Scottish scale 
has led Burney and others into similar speculations respecting 
their antiquity,—speculations that have always surprised us; for 
nothing is more certain, than that what is called the Scottish scale 
is the general scale of rude tribes. Well-authenticated examples 
of it have been brought from every quarter of the globe,—from 
Africa, from the heart of Central Asia, from China, Persia, and the 
isles of the Indian Sea. And there is nothing surprising in its 
being so. By means of this scale, the singer avoids the formation 
of a semitone, an interval too minute and delicate for coarse ears 
and uncultivated organs of sound: and it is to be observed, that, 
if the semitones are thus avoided, no other scale but this is formed. 
The universality of this scale, in a rude state of music, is precisely 
what is to be expected; and the learned conjectures of Mr. Gar- 
DINER and others are wholly unnecessary. 

Mr. GARDINER repeats in the Music of Nature his fantastic 
analogies between musical sounds and colours, which he had given 
the world already. The following passage, which we have read 
before, is a most whimsical illustration of these analogies— 

The sinfonia in the Creation, which represents the rising sun, is an exempli- 
fication of this theory. In the commencement of this piece, our attention is at- 
tracted by a soft streaming note from the violins, which is scarcely discernible 
till the rays of sound which issue from the second violin diverge into the chord 
of the second ; to which is gradually imparted a greater fulness of colour, as the 
viols and violoncellos steal in with expanding harmony. At the fifth bar, the 
oboes begin to shed their yellow lustre, while the flute silvers the mounting rays 
of the violin, as the notes continue ascending to the highest point of brightness ; 
the orange, the scarlet, and the purple unite in the increasing splendour, and the 
glorious orb at length appears refulgent with the brightest beams of harmony. 

The oboes shedding their ‘‘ yellow lustre,” and “ the flute silver- 
ing the mounting rays of the violin,” form, certainly, a most Jumig 
nous exposition of the subject. 

The following remarks on the barking of dogs are curious. The 
author's theory, which he states with such composure—that “ the 
barking of a dog is an effort to speak, which he derives from his 
associating with man*—is sufficiently startling. We are unpre- 
pared either to assent to it or to impugn it. The schoolmaster is 
abroad among dogs, it should seem, as well as men! 

Dogs in a state of nature never bark ; they aay whine, how], and growl: 
this explosive noise is only found among those which are domesticated. Son- 
nini speaks of the shepherds’ dogs in the wilds of Egypt as not having this 
faculty ; and Columbus found the dogs which he had previously carried to 
America, to have lost their propensity to barking. The ancients were aware of 
this circumstance. Isaiah compares the blind watchmen of Israel to these 
animals: “they are dumb—they cannot bark.” But, on the contrary, David 
compares the noise of his enemies to the ‘‘ dogs round about the city.” Hence 
the barking of a dog is an acquired faculty ; an effort to speak, which he derives 
from his associating with man. The dog indicates his different feelings by 
different tones of voice; and thus the shepherd’s dog (in England) has a com= 

mand over his flock, without using positive violence. Their tones are so marked, 
that they are recognized as expressive of anger or fear. The horse knows from 
the bark of a dog when he may expect an attack upon his heels. 

It cannot be doubted that dogs in this country bark more and fight less than 
formerly. This may be accounted for by the civilization of the lower orders, 
who have gained a higher taste in their sports and pastimes than badger-bait- 
ings and dog- fights; and it may with truth be asserted, that the march of intel 
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lect has had its influence even ag the canine race, in destroying that natural 
ferocity for war, which, happily for the world, is now spent more in words 
than in blows. 
Under the head of “ Phraseology,” there are some excellent re- 
marks on a subject with which our English musicians are very 
imperfectly acquainted—the correct adaptation of words to music. 
The faults of laying the accent on unmeaning particles, putting 
the musical and rhetorical punctuation at variance, &c., are well 
exposed. In psalmody, the most absurd and irreverent effects are 
thus frequently produced. In one instance, the line, “ Just like 
a poor, polluted worm,” is sung thus— 
‘¢ Just like a poor poll, 
Just like a poor poll, 
Just like a poor polluted worm.” 
“But the most profane instance,” says Mr. GArpineER, “I ever 
heard, was the concluding line, ‘ Jesws and our Sal—vation.” In 
another place, he notices a ludicrous blunder of HaANpEL; who, 
in setting the line “Give me but her, I'll crowns resign,” by a 
mistake of the accent, converted it into the ludicrous request of 
“ Give me butter, 111 crowns resign.” 
Our readers will perceive that this work has many eccentricities 
as well as merits, but that on the whole it deserves the perusal of 
the lover of music. 


MURRAYS BYRON. 


Tue Eighth Volume of Lord Byron's Works contains Childe 
Harold, or Childe Burun, as its author first called it, entire. 
Although the four Cantos were written and published at dif- 
ferent periods, the editor has in this instance thought proper 
to depart from the chronological order generally adopted in the 
arrangement of the other works of the noble poet. It would in- 
deed have been absurd to scatter this fine poem through dif- 
ferent volumes, which would have utterly destroyed the effect 
of its entirety. 


The poem is illustrated by a variorum collection of notes from 
the more celebrated of Byron's critics,—Sir WALTER Scorr, 
JEFFREY, WILsoN, &c., and by some omitted stanzas and a few 
various readings. None are of importance: there has not been a 
line omitted which is worth preservation, unless it be two or three 
stanzas on the Convention of Cintra, which are amusing, but by no 
means worthy of a place in the body of the poem. In some in- 
stances, the superiority of the stanza inserted and the stanza 
originally intended is in the highest degree remarkable and in- 
structive. For instance— 

Yet if, as holiest men have deemed, there be 
A \and of souls beyond that sable shore, 
To shame the doctrine of the Sadducee 
And sophists, madly vain of dubious lore ; 
How sweet it were in concert to adore 
With those who made our mortal labours light ! 
To hear each voice we fear’d to hear no more ! 
Behold each mighty shade reveal'd to sight— 
The Bactrian, Samian sage, and all who taught the right !* 


The stanzas on the Convention of Cintra are as follows— 
In golden characters, right well design’d, 
First on the list appeareth one “ Junot ;” 
Then certain other glorious names we find, 
Which rhyme compelleth me to place below : 
Dull victors! baffled by a vanquish’d foe, 
Wheedled by conynge tongues of laurels due, 
Stand worthy of each other, in a row— 
Sir Arthur, Harry, and the dizzard Hew 
Dalrymple, seely wight, sore dupe of t’other tew. 


Convention is the dwarfish demon styled 

That foil’d the knights in Marialva’s dome : 

Of brains (if brains they had) he them beguiled, 
And turn’d a nation’s shallow joy to gloom. 

For well I wot, when first the news iad come, 
That Vimiera’s field by Gaul was lost, 

For paragraph no paper scarce had room, 

Such Pans teemed for our triumphant host, 

In Courier, Chronicle, and eke in Morning Post. 


But when Convention sent his handy-work, 

Pens, tongues, feet, hands, combined in wild uproar ; 

Mayor, alderman, laid down the uplifted fork ; 

The Bench of Bishops half forgot to snore ; 

Stern Cobbett, who for one whole week forbore 

To question aught, once more with transport leapt, 

And bit his devilish quill agen, and swore 

With foe such treaty never should be kept ; 

Then burst the blatant beast, and roar’d, and raged, and—slept ! 


There are also some amusing additional stanzas on Sir Joun 
Carr's Travels, then the universal butt. Sir Jonn is just dead, 
and will not now mind them. 


Ye, who would more of Spain and Spaniards know, 
Sights, saints, antiques, arts, anecdotes, and war, 

Go! hie ye hence to Paternoster Row. 

Are they not written in the Book of Carr ? 

Green Enn’s Knight and Europe’s wandering star. 

Then listen, reader, to the Man of Ink, 

Hear what he did, and sought, and wrote afar ; 

All these are coop’d within one quarto’s brink, 

This borrow, steal—don’t buy—and tell us what you think. 


“In the original MS., for this magnificent stanza, we find what follows— 
“ Frown not upon me, churlish Priest! that I 
Look not for life, where life may never be ; 
I am no sneerer at thy phantasy; 
Thou pitiest me,—alas ! I envy thee, 
Thou bold discoverer in an unknown sea, 
Of happy isles and happier tenants there ; 
T ask thee not to prove a Sadducee ; 
Still dream of Paradise, thou know’st not where, 
But lov’st too well to bid thine erring brother share.” —E.} 





There may you read, with spectacles on eyes, 
How many Wellesleys did embark for Spain, 

As if therein they meant to colonize, 

How many troops ycross’d the laughing main 
That ne’er beheld the said return again ; 

How many buildings are in such a place, 

How many leagues from this to yonder plain, 
How many relics each cathedral grace, 

And where Giralda stands on her gigantic base. 
There may you read (oh, Phoebus, save Sir John! 
That these my words prophetic may not err) 

All that was said, or sung, or lost, or won, 

By vaunting Wellesley or by blundering Frere, 
He that wrote half the ‘* Needy Knife-Grinder.” 
Thus poesy the way to grandeur paves— 

Who would not such diplomatists prefer ? 

But cease, my Muse, thy speed some respite craves, 
Leave legates to their house, and armies to their graves. 
Yet here of — — mention may be made, 

Who for the Junta modell’d sapient laws, 

Taught them to govern ere they were obey’d: 
Certes, fit teacher to command, because © ‘ 
His soul Socratic no Xantippe awes ; 

Blest with a dame in Virtue’s bosom nurst,-- 
With her let silent admiration pause ! 

True to her second husband and her first : 

On such unshaken fame let satire do its worst. 





FINE ARTS. 
PICTORIAL PERIODICALS, 

Tue Second Part of the Engravings of Pictures in the National Gal- 
lery, by the Society of Engravers, is an improvement upon the First, 
and brings the work very near perfection. ‘The subjects in this num- 
ber are that sweet little landscape by CLaupe, called ‘“ The Annunci- 
ation,” engraved by Pye; the Canaletti, by Le Krux; the delicious 
Cuyp, by GoopaLL; and VaNnpDyke’s portrait of Rubens, by J. H. 
Rosinson. The last is a finely pictorial engraving, in which the ex- 
pression of the original is rendered with great truth and feeling. The 
Cuyp is perfect as an engraving ; for though the transparent brilliancy 
of Coypr’s effects cannot be adequately represented in black and white, 
all is done that could be expected. The Canaletti is elaborately and 
delicately finished, but wants the brightness of the original, and it is 
also somewhat deficient in atmosphere. The figure of the woman in 
the foreground is exquisite. The picture is an extremely difficult one 
to engrave, on account of its numerous details and various lights, which 
it is necessary to harmonize ina broad general effect. The CLavnE is 
all that could be wished. 

This is really a national work, and worthy both of the pictures 
themselves and the artists who engrave them. We only regret that 
the Society of Engravers should be a little knot of eight or nine pri- 
vate individuals, self-constituted, and accountable to themselves only. 
In fact, they form a “ joint stock company” to work upon the property 
of the nation; of which we:understand they have secured a monopoly. 
They are only priyate speculators, and as such have no right to such 
an exclusive privilege. There are many engravers who are worthy and 
would be glad to share the labour and profit. 





The Fifth Part of the Landscape Illustrations of Murray’s Byron, 
contains (with the addition of two vignettes that have adorned one of 
the volumes of the work8} engravings from three drawings by Stan- 
FIELD, after sketches by PAG#, an artist of great skill; one by Prout; 
and one by Turner. Turner, the sun of the world of art, 

“ Flames in the forehead of the morning sky,” 
making STANFIELD, “ Like the moon, 
To pale his ineffectual fires.” 
A drawing by another artist, however talented, seen after one of 
TuRNER’s, can hardly be appreciated fairly. These plates from Sran- 
FIELD, compared with this after Turner, look like brilliant silver cups 
placed beside a vase of gold enriched with gems. | Even in the engrav- 
ing by Cousins of the Acropolis of Athens, by Turner, the last 
rays of the sun sinking behind the Temple of Minerva, shed a warm 
glow over the misty mountain-tops; and the shadows of twilight seem 
interfused with the golden radiance of the dying day. In the fore- 
ground, a group of Turks, 

“ Like the marauders, sweeping o'er the plain,” 

with waving pennons and brandished scimitars, and rich with em- 
broidery and gorgeous colours, advance to meet a band of Greeks in 
the middle distance. |The whole picture is resplendent in beauty, and 
the truth of nature. There are no harsh contrasts of light and shade— 
no hard outline of form to produce an effect and captivate the yulgar 
eye; but all the various hues of light are blended into one another with 
the tenderest gradations, as though the whole scene were steeped in a 
haze of fading glory. The genius of CLaupEand of REMBRANDT seem 
united in TurNER. 

This finished view of Santa Maura, by STANFIELD, witha rich fore- 
ground of foliage and a noble screen of mountains in the distance, 
with the town and bridge of Santa Maura stretching out into the placid 
lake, looks cold in its chaste beauty after the splendour of TurNer’s 
pencil. Ithaca, with a picturesque group of boats in the foreground— 
and even the rocky ravine of Delphi with the cavern of the far-famed 
oracle, also by SranrreLD—seem merely clever, though wanting no- 
thing but the charm of genius. The Piazetta of St. Mark, Venice, 
by Prout too, though in his best style and beautifully engraved, only 
excites our cool approbation. In the union of beauty, talent, and 
cheapness, this work is unique. 

The Second Number of the Byron Gallery consists of five beautifully 
engraved plates, from designs by Ricuter. We wish this had not been 
the case; a little of RicnrEer goes a great way. This artist is an or- 
namental designer; lavish in all the extrinsic qualities of art, but de- 
ficient in the two prime requisites, drawing and expression. We could 
also wish his taste were purer, his conceptions more original, his feel- 

ing more delicate, his perceptions more natural. These designs of his, 
however, though they are not to our taste; may please the eyes of less 
fastidious lovers of pictures; for they are dressed up in a very attrac- 
tive way, especially as regards the accessorial parts, and in some case 
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the general effect. There are artists named in the prospectus, from 
whom we have expectations of something worthy of Byron’s Poetry. 

The Second Number of the re-issue of the Landscape Illustrations 
of the Waverley Novels contains four beautiful views, -with the addition 
of a fancy portrait of “ Mysie Happer,” with charms as per inventory, 
by Prentis,—except that the mouth is rather large than small, and the 
eyes do not glance very roguishly. Ideal portraits are very unsatisfac- 
tory: they rarely hit the fancy of the reader, or succeed in embodying 
the author’s conception. | They are in fact anomalies. We are impa- 
tient for the real portraits. 


Colonel Murray’s Outline Sketches of the Scenery of Scotland, which 
in the first number were limited to the Lake Scenery among the 
Western Isles, are now to be extended over the whole of the country 
North of Edinburgh; and the publication, owing to the general en- 
couragement it has received, has assumed the ambitious designation of 
a National Work. The outline views are remarkably effective, and 
are highly creditable to the skill of Colonel Murray; and. as delinea- 
tions of picturesque scenery which has not had full justice done to its 
romantic beauties, we hailed their appearance with satisfaction. But 
in an “Illustrated Record” of Scotland, we look for plates of more 
finished excellence. : 

The author’s views in this, the Fourth Number of the work, of the 
richly-wooded scenery of Killiecrankie and Schichallien in Perthshire, 
and the wild and rocky shores of Portree, and the Storr, in the Isle of 
Skye, afford a striking contrast; and are excellent specimens of his 
style. In depicting the works of nature, the rocky mountain, the 
barren plain, or the verdurous valley, he is felicitous and faithful; but 
in his delineations of the works of man, he appears to be deficient. 
The views of Dumfermline Abbey, illustrating the poem of “ The 
Friar of the Forth,” are feeble and meagre: the architectural forms 
are not well defined. The view of Stirling Castle is a striking one, 
and better executed; but the architectural features are less prominent 
in this plate. It is, however, but just to the author of the sketches, to 
state that these plates are by another hand ; and therefore the poverty 
of the style may not belong to him, but to the artist who has been 
employed. They are also first attempts on stone, and are given over 
and above the stipulated number of plates; and on these grounds plead 
for a lenient judgment. 

The First Number of a series of Illustrations of the Surry Zoological 
Gardens, by W. H. Kearney, is a good specimen of a successful at- 
tempt to delineate the various animals in a mode of lithography very 
little employed,—viz. pen and ink drawings in imitation of etching. 
The animals are Tigers, Barbary Apes, and the Alpaca; which are re- 
presented with characteristic accuracy, and evince on the part of the 
artist, a knowledge of the forms, attitudes, and expression of the beasts, 
and great skill and neatness in the drawing. The plates are accom- 
panied with descriptive notices in a popular style. The next Number 
will doubtless be an improvement on the present, as the artist will have 
become more familiar with the lithographic material. 

Mr. Lovpon’s Encyclopedia of Rural Architecture, publishing in 
numbers, comprises every species of practical information upon the 
subject of Cottages, Villas, and Farm Buildings, with numerous li- 
thographic plates and wood-cuts of elevations, sections, plans, and 
working details, with plans for laying out gardens, from original designs, 
—which have at least the merit of. ingenuity. The accuracy and com- 
prehensive scope of Mr. Lovpon’s Encyclopedias are universally 
known. The letterpress enters minutely into all the various ramifica- 
tions of building, giving specifications, estimates, &c. The best 
praise of the work is, that it fulfils its title. It should have a place 
in the library of every country gentleman, beside the Encyclopedias of 
Gardening and Agriculture. 





The British Magazine gives a pretty view of some picturesque old 
church in every number. We know of no class of objects of humble 
beauty, that possess so much interest and awake so many pleasing asso- 
ciations as a village church, mossed with age, ‘‘ whose silent spire points 
to heaven.” The venerable age of most of them renders them curious 
in the eyes of the antiquary for their architecture; and as they are 
generally placed amid scenes of rural quiet and beauty, for the lover of 
the picturesque they possess still greater attractions. The last two or 
three views have been very nicely lithographed by ALLom; and among 
these are Hodnet (Bishop Heber’s) and Poynings. St. Budeaux, 
Devon, lithographed by Picken junior, adorns this number; which has 


in addition slight etchings of two of the Van Diemen’s Land Com- 
pany’s establishments. 





The appearance of the First Monthly Part of the Saturday Magazine 
enables us to form an idea of its contents as well as of its wood-cuts ; 
which are numerous and excellent, and include an elaborate and effec- 
tive one of Roserts’s magnificent picture of “The Departure of the 
{Israelites out of Egypt.” Its stores of knowledge embrace natural his- 
tory, botanical and scientific notices, antiquities, travels, statistics, moral 
and religious precepts, biographical notices, and a variety of miscella- 
neous matter, written ina simple and agreeable style, and illustrated 
with vignettes. The subjects of the cuts include specimens of plants, 
trees, architecture, views of the residences and birth-places of eminent 
men, natural curiosities, scenes in foreign countries, &c. Wide as 
is the range taken by this class of publications, the fields of learning 
and observation from which their harvest is gleaned are in no danger 
of being exhausted. “ 





The First Number has just appeared of The Amaranth,—a sort of 
letterpress album and scrap-book, consisting of choice bits of prose and 
poetry, original and select, printed on tinted paper, and embellished 
with a finished line engraving. It is both cheap and pretty. 





H. B. is amusing and various this w 
ness of Lord Nugent “ in his habit as he walks.” ‘We prefer H. B.’s 
whole-lengths to those in Somerset House, because they show the true 
character of the outward men. Theyare realities, the others dull fictions. 
Besides this sketch of the Honourable Commissioner for the Jonian 


eek. He gives'us a capital like- 














Islands, we have the King and Earl Grey at Chess—the Minister 
checking the King. We wish his Majesty experienced no other or 
more vexatious checks. H. B. takes (of course) the Opposition view 
of the Russian-Dutch Loan affair. -He represents John Bull looking 
into a peep-show of “« A New View of the Glorious Triumph of Re- 
form,” with Lord Grey as showman, playing the pan-pipes and big- 
drum, and Lord Brougham as trumpeter; while Lord Althorp is pick- 
ing John’s pocket, and handing its contents to the Emperor Nicholas, 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, 31st July. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
R. B. and J. H. Ensexit, Wordsley, glass-manufacturers—FAREBROTHER and Co., 
Stockwell, wax-bleachers—Price and ArsBuck.e, British flint-glass-merchants—Ap- 
PLETON and SrroTHeER, Stokesley, surgeous—WestLEy and Happon, Ivy Lane—Sim- 
MONS and Winn, Camomile Street, wholesale-stationers—Rawson and Co., London— 
Gray and Co., Springfield Mills, Bolton, paper-makers—Parker and Co., Sheflield, 
merchants—Lomas and Harpine, Manchester, sewing-cotton-manufacturers. 
INSOLVE) $ 
Acare, Micuatt, Horsham, grocer, July 28, 
Piarrs, Joseru, Hamilton Terrace, St. Marylebone, builder, July 30, 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 
Crark, Joun, Godalming, linendraper. 
JeFFERIES, Henry, King Street, Clerkenwell, brewer. 
BANKRUPTS. 
Apams, Wiii1AM J., East India Chambers, scrivener, to surrender Aug. 8, Sept. 11: 
solicitors, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane; Mr. Murphy, Castle Alley, Royal Exchange. 
SEAVER, GEORGE, Belgrave Street South, builder, Aug. 7, Sept. 11: solicitors, Mr, 
Belcher, King’s Arms Yard, Coleman Street; and Mr. Eaton, New Inn. 
sLiss, Joun, Chichester Place, Gray’s Inn Lane Road, baker, August 13, Sept. 11; 
solicitor, Mr. Binns, Essex Street, Strand. 
Boytr, WittiamM, Newgate Street, paper-hanger, Aug. 8, Sept. 11 
3ousfield, Chatham Place, Blackfriars. 
Carter, Cuartes Ricuarp, Cheapside, 
solicitor, Mr, Dangertield, Lincoln’s Inn Fic 
Green, SAmvuet, Leeds, builder, Aug. 22, Sept. 11: solicitors, Messrs, Battye and 
Co., Chancery Lane; and Mr. Hargreaves, Leeds. r 
Jon GrirFiru, Carnarvon, merchant, Aug. 3: 
Court, Lincoln’s Inn; and Mr. Horne, Denbigh. 
Ler, Wii11aM, Arundel Street, Strand, broker, Aug. 8 
Burn and Co., Raymond Buildings, Gray's Inn. 
Locan, WALTER, Upper Baker Street, St. Marylebone, merchant, Aug. 14, Sept. 11: 
solicitors, Mr. Hertslet, Norfolk Street, Strand; and Mr. Whitmore, Austinfriars. 
Martuews, WititaM, City Road, timber-merchant, Aug. 10, Sept. 11: solicitors, 
Mr. Lowe, Lothbury ; and Mr. Turnley, Ironmonger Lane. 
Norris, Henry James, and Tyas, Grorcr, Bury Place, Bloomsbury, wine-mer- 
chants, Aug.9, Sept. 11: solicitors, Me - Templar and Shearman, Great Tower Street. 
Newineoron, James, Lewes, wine-merchant, Aug. 10, Sept. 11: solicitors, Mr. Groom, 
Abchurch Lane; and Messrs. Coombe and Wright, Tokenhouse Yard. 
Rupp, Tuomas, Clapton, wine-merchant, Aug. 16, Sept. 11: solicitors, Mr, Edwards, 
Old Jewry ; and Messrs. Allen and Co., Carlisle Street, Soho. 
Sanpys, Tuomas, Bell Court, Brook’s Market, bookseller, Aug. 7, Sept. 11: solicitor, 
Mr. Garry, South Square, Gray’s Inn. 
TEMPERLEY, NicHovas, Westgate, shipowner, Aug. 15, Sept. 11: solicitors, Mr. Burn, 
Great Carter Lane, Doctors’ Commons; Mr. Bownas, Sandhill, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 
Warers, Joun, aud Co., Carmarthen, bankers, Aug. 24, Sept. 11: solicitors, Messrs, 
Vaughan and Bevan, Brecon; Messrs. Crowder and Maynard, Mansion House Place, 
Wooncort, CHarLes Frepvericx, Tunbridge, plumber, Aug. 7, Sept. 11: solicitors, 
Mr. Abbott, King’s Arms Yard, Coleman Street; and Mr. Bousfield, Chatham Place, 
Blackfriars, 





: solicitor, Mr, 


carpet-warehouseman, Aug, 8, 


ls. 


Sept. ll: 









solicitors, Mr. Byrne, Cook’s 


, Sept. 11: solicitors, Messrs. 











DIVIDENDS. 
Aug. 23, Wiseman, Norwich, silkman—Aug. 22, 

Garden—Aug. 27, Pheasant, Ebury Street, Pimlico, tea-dealer—Aug, 27, J. A. G. and 
F. G, D’Oliveira, Old Jewry, merchants—Aug, 25, Tavare, Manchester, dyer—Aug. 27, 
Helsby and Cleworth, Salford, plumbers—Aug. 22, Bawden, Chard, merchant—Aung. 28, 
T. and E, Brockbank, Carlisle, timber-merchants—Aug. 28, Briggs, Leeds, bricklayer— 
Aug. 23, Hollins, Leeds, meal-seller—Aug. 25, Fergyson, Leek, draper—Oct. 6, Stubbs, 
3olton, draper—Sept. 7, D. and C. Hope, Manchester, silk-manutacturers—Aug, 28, 
Wilson, Leeds, linen-draper, 


Easling, Chandos Street, Covent 









CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befure August 21. 
Brockbank, Carlisle, timber-merchant—Davis, Bourton-on-the-Hill, auctioneer— 
Skidmore, Nottingham, bobbin-maker—Merryweather, Manchester, brewer—J. and W. 
Tonge, Sittingbourne, drapers—H. and R. Davies, Hampton Bishop, corn-dealers. 





Friday, 3d August. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Penrotp and Upprrerton, Worthing, wine-merchants—Hotianp and ELBoroven, 
South Audley Street, wax-chandlers—Hvurcuinson and Hotpswortu, Lincoln’s Inn, 
attornies-at-law—VENABLES and Barrett, Newgate Market, salesmen—Surrees and 
Co. Neweastle-upon-T yne, sailcloth-manufacturers —Davies and BREcKELL, Liverpool, 
fishmongers—SarcEnt and Smira, Huddersfield, surgeons—J. and J. Nose, Cardiff, 
millers—J. and L. C. Marruews, Whitecross Street, St. Luke’s, pawnbrokers—G. and 
W. Crort, Whitechapel Koad, grocers—Boornroyp and Hunt, Stockport, attornies— 
S. and W. P. Mareerson, Bermondsey Sireet, leather-manufacturers—SuerHEeRpD and 
Smiru, Lime Street Square, ship-brokers—Harmar and Son, Cannon Street, wine- 
merchants—Rosinson and Co. Manchester, glass-manufacturers—Puinies and Co. 
Lambeth Marsh, hat-manufacturers; as far as regards CoLLinson—MorgGan and Co. 
Leeds, stuff-merchants—Hvurcuinsons and MILNE, Glasgow. 

INSOLVENT. 
Bowyer, Joun, York Street, Westminster, grocer, July 30. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
ParKeER, CHARLES, Kelmsham, Worcestershire, horse-dealer. 
BANKRUPTS. 

BroomFietp, Wittam, Whitchurch, Shropshire, cheese-factor, to surrender Aug. 20, 
Sept. 14: solicitors, Messrs. Rosser and Son, Gray’s Inn Place; and Messrs, Warren, 
Market Drayton. 

Coomss, ANNA and Wit.1AM, Bennett’s Hill, Doctors’ Commons, carpenters, Aug. 
14, Sept. 14: solicitors, Messrs. Meymott and Son, Great Surry Street; official assignee, 
Mr. Abbott, King’s Arms Yard, Coleman Street. 

CranKsHaw, JAmrEs and Witi1Am, Manchester, manufacturers, Aug. 27, 28, Sept. 14: 
solicitors, Messrs. Milne and Co, Temple; and Crossley and Sudlow, Manchester. 

RicuENBuRGH, Meyers, Bath, silversmith, Aug. 11, Sept. 14: solicitors, Mr, Harvey, 
Barnard’s Inn; and Mr. Hellings, Bath. 

Tyrre 1, Joun, Manchester Street, Manchester Square, commission-agent, Aug. 13, 
Sept. 14: solicitor, Mr. Bebb, Great Marlborough Street; oflicial assignee, Mr. Turquand, 
Tokenhouse Yard, 














DIVIDENDS. 

Oct. 3, Vesey, Exeter, linen-draper—Aug. 27, Littlewood, Green Arbour Court, Old 
Bailey, printer—Aug. 27, Barham, Devereux Court, Strand, hotel-keeper—Aug. 25, 
Lerew, Great Portland Street, Marylebone, surgeon—Aug. 29, Jackson, Shadthames, 
Horsledown, Southwark, coal-merchant—Aug. 23, Wiseman, Norwich, silkman—Aug. 
23, Nicholles, Grosvenor Square, lodginghouse-keeper—Aug. 24, Day, Tovil, near Maid- 
stone, seed-crusher—Aug. 24. Bennett, Lawrence Pountney Hill, tea-dealer—Aug. 27, 
Blackford, Devonport, watch-maker—Aug. 27, Purnell, Gloucester, currier—Aug. 30, 
Johnson, Norwich, glass-merchant—Ang. 27, Hodson and Quarrell, Ratcliffe, Lanca- 
shire, calico-printers—Aug. 29, Peters, Manchester, publican. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befure August 24. 

Askew and Dewhurst, Manchester, conimission-agents—J. F. and C. A. Saunders, 
George Yard, Lombard Street, merchants—Taylor, High Holborn, stationer—Jones, 
Gutter Lane, warehouseman—Ross, Liverpool, boot and shoe-maker—Taylor, Newport, 
Monmouthshire, corn-merchant—Shepherd, Strand,’ silversmith—Wight, Painswick, 
Gloucestershire, clothier—Hopkins, Dover Road, Southwark, currier, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Arrcutson, Jonn, Edinburgh, stationer, Aug. 7, 21. 

Convity, Wiiit1AM, Arbroath, writer, Aug. 15, 29. 

Hur and Co., Greenock; coal-merchants, Aug, 13, 
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PRICES CURRENT . BUTCHERS’ ME 
a pe = a ante ts this morning is small, though of improved quality ; but, 
as the demand is dull, 4s. is the full value of the very best ‘descri stions.— There are 

BRITISH F U NI D Ss. (Closing Prices.) many ak reel either Mutton or Lamb, which in consequence ae not obtain mepomty ns 
Satur. | Monday.| Tuesday. | Wednes. There. Friday . terms seny Fog aa ae, fe the formicr, and S¢. 40. for the latter. al is, how. 

ee oma - ever, up to 4s. 4d., the trade ing in some measure recovered from its late depreciation, 
$ per Cent. Consols ...... , 83) as 834 ' There is no alterati _ to mz my) . ork. " 
Ditte for Account . “ Re 834 3g d "Eh Ete Be) Ot te 00. -& Surrnyrenat 
3 per Cent. Reduced... é d z 844 843 Mutton ‘ ’ 
3t per Cents. of 1818, . — 914 — | 
Reduced 34 per Cents 914 
New 34 per Cents. ..... g ¢ 904 904 91 
4 per Cents. of 1826. ... , 1014 
Long Annuities... 5 IN. 
Bank Stock, 8 per C ent... - - : Py MARK LANE, FRIDAY 
India Stock, 104 per Cent. 2004 as —- - 2 Sot mene . ’ 4 
South Sea Stock, 34 p. Cent. - —— ‘ - - | bal -a = 238 + arlay, thalned an oat araele 
Carnatic Stock, 4 per Cent. - - 913 j White, Old. 
Ditto Ditto, 3 per Cent. - Fine 
Exchequer Bills,l4d.p.diem.| 13 15 f 5 16 5 
India Bonds, 2} per Cent. .| 2 1 pm | 


, JULY 97. 


3 pm 

a . weamne 4 / y ; PRIC E S OF CORN 

. - } Per Quarter (In t ing nd and Wales, Wall’s Enc 
FOREIGN FUNDS. (Last Quotation.) ae re eukwon 
The Divide so on Stocks 


on Barley... 
Asterisk the Dividends are totally or partially suspen t 
* Mexican.. ‘ So» p. Ct. 
* Ditto -" 
Ditto, (Div. from) 18 
Ditto, Ditto 
Neapolitan of 18 
*Peruvian . 


P : . s | Wheat........ 688, I os Od 
printed in Italics are not payable in London; those | : 
| 
| 


ve of duty) 
Brazilian .. 
*Buenos A 
*Chilian . ° 
*Colombian . 
* Ditto of | TT h Portuguese . 

Danish. . ‘ a : 5 Ditto Regen } 3 

Dutch .... Prussian wo ( »wn-made, . 
Do. (Rothschild sCers. ) ‘ i 1 A ‘ econds , 
French . 98f. Oc i oe 3 
Do. (Rothschik y sCe 
Ditto Bank Shares . 
Greek of 1825.. 
Guatemala . 


ION, 


Norfolk and St xckton 
once a Standard 
s eee coo & — POTATO Aver ge Produce 
*Ditto, 18% 21 and 1892... ! ; k Ki ineys -- per ton a ote Os. to Ol. Os, | Quantity ¢ 
. 6 *Ditto, 182% . f 34 Wares. a 


¥ GRE HOPS. _ 
HAY anv STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) Kent Pockets... per ewt. 
. Sussex Pockets 
PorTMAN. Wu'Itkcnarec, Essex Poc 
Hey, Coarse Meado’ s. to 958... 808. to 90s. 60s.to 703.. 80s.to § m, Fine : 
Useful Ditto 6 . §9 .. 70 0 @ exces 5S 7 Qu cksilver 

Upland Ditto ® jus 3s. < 8 we | Copper, in Sheets 
Glover... S's «Oe 1. OS . ¢ 18. § ° ° s | Cake. -per ton” 
Straw, Wheat «oo @ - 2 wt ssex Bz fs . Lead, Pig... dadeeecus EO 


SMITHFIELD, 






























































UPPLEMENT 








HEATRE ROYAL 
ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY. 
This Evening, Saturday, August 4th 1832, 
THE DILOSK GATHERER; or, the Eagle’s Nest. 
To which will be added CALL AGAIN TO-MORROW, 
On Monday, THE DILOSK GATHERER. 


OLYMPIC. 


After which, CALL AGAIN TO-MORROW, 
With THE HAUNTED INN. 

And a Comic Pantomime called THE MAGIC PIPE. 
On Tuesday, THE DILOSK GATHERER, 
With THE CLIMBING BOY. 

THE PRICES OF ADMISSION REDUCED. 
Boxes, Four Suiitrves—Second Price, Two Suitiurnes, 
Prr, Two Satittines—Second Price, ONE SHILirNea. 
Gauiery, OnE Sutitttna—Second Price, StxpEnce. 

Mr. Anprews, Public Library, 167, New Bond Street, 
is appointed sole Agent for Private Boxes at the West 
End of the Town, 


IORAMA, REGENT'S PARK.— 
The above attractive Exhibition re-opened to the 
Public on Monday last, with TWO NEW VIEWS :— 
PARIS, taken from Montmartre, by M. Dacuerre, and 
CAMPO SANTO of Pisa, by M. Bourron. For the ac- 
count of their respective merits, the Public is referred to 
the leading Journals of Monday, the 16th instant. Open 
Daily from 10 till 6. 
INGENIOUS AMUSEMENT. 
The ART of TRANSFERRING PRINTS to WOOD. 
S and J. FULLER most respectfully 
@ inform the Nobility and Gentry, that having first 
introduced this most novel and ingenious Art to their 
notice, the success of which has received the greatest ap- 
probation, they beg to inform them that they continue to 
manufacture every kind of article in White Wood adapted 
for the use of the Transfer Varnish, as Work Boxes, Card 
Boxes, Glove Boxes, Face Screens, Pole Screens, Chess 
Boards, Pier Tables, Work Tables, Baskets, Card Racks, 
Flower Ornaments, &c. &c. decorative and useful, for the 
embellishment of Rooms. 

N.B. Their New-invented TRANSFER VARNISH 
is sold in Bottles, with printed Directions, price ls. and 
Qs. each ; or fitted up in Boxes, with every thing complete 
for the purpose, price 7s. 6d. 

They continue to publish New Lithographic Prints, 
Medallions, Borders, &c, &c. weekly, aud have a conti- 
nued supply of Novelties from Paris at every opportunity. 

Temple of Fancy, 34, Rathbone Place. 


UGGIN’S PATENT VENTILAT- 
ING BEAVER HATS are acknowledged to be 
the best kind of Hats ever yet invented ; they are exceed- 
ingly light, only 4} ounces, will never injure by wet, lose 
their colour or shape, and will not prevent the egress of 
perspiration, which has been so much the complaint of 
Waterproof Hats, often producing the head-ache and the 
loss of hair. Price 2ls. and 26s.; Drab, Brown, and 
Lady’s Riding Hats at the same price. To be had only 
of the Patentees, Duggin and Co. 80, Newgate Street, 
near the New Post-Office. N.B. Waterproof Beaver, 18s. ; 
Light Silk Hats, from 9s. 6d. to 13s.; boys’ and Youths’ 
Beaver Hats, from 5s. 6d. to 18s,; Gentlemea’s and Boys’ 
Caps of every description. 











OOKE and CO.S INDIAN MEAT 

- and FISH CURRY PASTES having given such 
universal satisfaction for imparting their agreeable Aro- 
matic Flavour in making those delicious Chicken, Game, 
Fish, and Lobster CURRIES, COOKE and CO. beg to 
state, that they deem it only necessary to invite those 
Families who have not yet become acquainted with their 
Indian Preparations, to make a trial of them. Their 
delightful flavour, combined with their general utility and 
convenience in all Climates, has recommended them to 
the most distinguished Families. 
To be had of the principal Oil and Italian Warehouse- 


men in Town and Country ; and at their Indian Condi- 
ment Warehouse‘ 99, Hatton Garden. 





| 





NO QUARANTINE. 

TEA TO ROTTERDAM, 
COLOGNE, &c. &e. The Elegant and Powerful 

Steam Ship the BATAVIA sails for ROTTERDAM on 

SUNDAY next, the 5th inst. 

and every Sunday during the Season. 

For F 
Broker, No. 19, Water Lane, Tower Street. 


Fy xTRAC ‘T from. and BALSAM. of. 
4 ROSES.—These esteemed and elegant Articles 
are most respectfully offered to the Nobility and Gentry, 
by Riace, BrocKkBank, and Riaer, of No. 35, New Bond 
Street, as the most delicate and effectual preservatives of 
the Hair, and as contributing to it a gloss and brightness 
which compositions prepared from ardent spirits destroy. 
The EXTRACT is a liquid, distilled from Flowers, grown 
by the Proprietors, and when applied in washing the Hair 
renders it soft, and of the most delicate texture. The 
BALSAM is a Pomade, and will be successfully applied 
in promoting its growth and luxuriance. 


HOLERA—J. READ begs most 

respectfully to inform the Medical Profession that 
for ten years past he has paid the most scrupulous atten- 
tion to the manufacturing of Instruments for the purpose 
of TRANSFUSION, as recommended by Dr. BLUNDELL; 
and in no instance has he had a single complaint of the 
admission of Air. His Patent Valve bemy a perfect 
sphere, improves by action, which justifies the opinion 
of the late Mr. ABERNETHY, who, on presenting it 
to the Council of the Royal College observed—* It 
might be sent to the world’s end, it would never be 
out of repair. The Instrument now possesses all the 
accuracy of an Air Pump, not admitting a single bubble 
of atmosphere after the air has been once expelled from 
it, which is done by three strokes of the Piston! and this 
fact, however remarkable as a mechanical difficulty, may 
be ascertained by inspection, at 35, REGENT CIRCUS, 
PICCADILLY; where Testimonals from all the leading 
surgical authorities in the Metropolis, and various parts 


of the Kingdom, may be seen. 
N OXON'S EFFERVESCENT 
d MAGNESIAN APERIENT, decidedly the 


most agreeable saline purgative ever offered to the Public. 

















RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY. 


the most approved saline purgatives, with the palatable 
qualities of a glass of Soda Water; but, unlike them, it 
never produces the slightest nausea. In torpid state of 
the liver and bowels, bilious affections, cholera morbus, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


} 


at 8 o’clock in the Morning, | 


- } 
reight or Passage, apply to F. F. Grass, Sworn 


creatures, God’s blessing. 


RITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, 
KING’S CROSS, NEW ROAD, LONDON, 
CURE of ASTHMA of THIRTY YEARS’ STANDING. 





To Mr. Haypon, No FLEvuR DE-LIs Court, 
Norton Faueare, 

Srr—I wish to make known to my fellow-sufferers 
the benefit I have derived from Morrison’s Universal Ve 
getable Medicine, under your advice, for which I never 
can be thankful enough. For thirteen or fourteen win- 
ters I could not lie down in my bed, and was scarce able to 
breathe ; but, thank God, the last winter, by taking your 
Medicines, I have been able to enjoy my bed and sound 
sleep, and am now able to follow my business—that of a 
shoemaker; and, from what I have experienced myself, I 
shall always be glad to communicate to any one that is 
afflicted, for I am certain the Medicine will cure any dis- 
order if persevered in, and I actually would not be with- 
out the Pills if any one would give me 100 sovereigns. I 
shall conclude by wishing you, Sir, and all concerned in 
this good cause in relieving the sufferings of your fellow 
i SAMUEL WILSON, 

111, Brick Lane, Shoreditch, July 24, 1832. 

CURE of DEAFNESS and LOSS of SPEECH. 
To Mr. Haypon, Hyertan Accent, No. 5, FLeur-pe- 
Lis Court, Nortron FAa.Leare, 

Srr—Having received great benefit from the use of Mor 
rison’s Universal Vegetable Medicine, under your direc 
tions, I send you a few of the particulars of my complaint, 








| that othersufferers like myself, who may be thinking their 


pains in the head from constipation, a disordered state of | 


the stomach, nausea, and violent sickness, it 
found a safe, speedy, and effectual remedy. It gives in- 
stantaneous relief in the heartburn, is of great service in 
preventing piles, fistula, and gout, and in alleviating the 
febrile symptoms attendant on the latter affection. De- 
rangement of the stomach, &c., arising from a too free in- 
dulgence in the gratifications ofthe table, is speedily re- 
moved by a teaspoonful taken early in the morning. 
Sold wholesale and retail by Moxon andSmiru, Chemists, 
Hull, and at their Depét, 41, Ludgate Street ; Sanger, 
Oxford Street; Johnson, Cornhill, London: also at all 
the Wholesale Medicine Warehouses in London; and 
J.and R. Raimes’s, Edinburgh and Dublin. 
N I G N ja 
To form mean element chiefly combines, 

Though dark my complexion, yet man it refines ; 

Ilumines, endows him with splendid reflection, 

And places attraction within his direction. 

The movements of monarchs I e’en under-stand, 

And am WARREN’S Blacking, of 30, the Strand. 

This Easy-shining and Brilliant Blacking,Prepared by 

ROBERT WARREN, 30, Strand, London; and Sold in 
every Town in the Kingdom. Liquid, in Bottles, and 
Paste Blacking, in Pots, at 6d, 12d, and 18d. each, 

















will be | 





cases hopeless, may be led to take your advice, and they 
will be sure to get well. When three years old, I was, by 
a gust of wind, knocked down four steps by a large door 
striking me on the head, of which I never got the better, 
having lost my senses for a long time, and never thought 
r any more, having at the time my head so dread- 
fully injured; and, after every advice from the first of the 
faculty had been resorted to without any good effect, T was 
led to try the pills you directed me, and saying if I would 
give them a fair trial, they would cure me; and, thank 
God, although I have not taken the medicine more than 
eight or nine months, I can now hear as well as any one. 
Before I took these Pills, I never was free from dreadful 
pains in my head, with loss of speech, and now, thanks 
to the Almighty, Lam as well as any person, having got my 
speech and hearing. You are at liberty tomake what use 
you please of this, and I shall be glad to give particulars 
at any time, and subscribe myself, under God’s blessing, 





ee “ j . . . | (wishing you, and all who are engaged in your good canse, 
This unique preparation unites all the active powers of | 


every success), Your debtor for health, 
SARAH GREGORY, 

2, Spitt Street, Spitalfields, July 23, 1832 

The VeceTasLe Universat MEpicrInes are to be had 
at the College, New Road, King’s Cross, London; at the 
Surry Branch, 96, Great Surry Street, Blackfriars; at 
Mr. Field’s, 16, Air Street, Quadrant; Mr. Chappel’s, 
Royal Exchange; Mr. Walker’s, Lamb’s Conduit Passage, 
Red Lion Square; Mr. J. Loft’s, 10, Mile-end Road; 
Mr. Bennett’s, Covent Garden Market; Mr. Haydon’s, 
Fleur-de-lis Court, Norton Falgate; Mr. Haslett’s, 
118, Ratcliffe Highway ; Messrs. Norbury’s, Brentford ; 
Mrs. Stepping’s, Clare Market; Messrs. Salmon’s, 
Little Bell Alley; Miss Varral’s, 24, Lucas Street, 
Commercial Road; Mrs. Beech’s, '7, Sloane Square, 
late of Sloane Street, Chelsea; of Mr. Chapple, Royal 
Library, Pall Mall; Mr, Coverley, Bow Bridge, Strat- 
ford; Mr. Kirdam, 4, Bolingbroke Row, Walworth; 
of Mr. Pain, 64, Jermyn Street; Mr. Howard, hair- 
dresser, Richmond; Mr. Meyar, 3, May’s Build- 
ings, Blackheath; Mr. Griffiths, Wood Wharf, Green. 
wich; Mr. B,. Pitt, 1, Cornwall Road, Lambeth; M . 
J, Dobson, 35, Craven Street, Strand; Mr. Oliver, Bridge 
Street, Vauxhall; Mr. J, Monk, Bexley Heath; Mr. 'T. 
Stokes, 12, St. Roman’s, Dartford; Mr. Cowell, 22, 
Terrace, Pimlico; Mr. Parfitt, 96, Edgware Road; Miss 
C. Atkinson; Mr, Taylor, Hanwell; Mr. Wm. Lake, 
Bookseller, Uxbridge ; and at one Agent’s in every prin- 
cipal town in Great Britain and Ireland, the Islands of 
Guernsey and Malta, and throughout the whole of the 
United States of America, 
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REAT YARMOUTH GAS LIGHT 
AND COKE Stay ee pie ogee | = 
Shares, may receive a Dividend: for "the half year e 
the 30th J = last, Ss to the Resolution of the 
Annual General Court of oprietors, held Friday the 
3d. inst. by application te Mr. Cartes AsuTon, Secre- 
tary, 30, Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, on MON DAY the 
13th inst., or any subsequent Monday or Wednesday, 
‘between the hours of 11 and 2-e’lock. 


OYAL EMPORIUM, CITY OF 
LONDON, opposite the MANSIONHOUSE.— 

The Proprietors of this Magnificent Establishment (with 
its extensive and splendid Show Rooms of Millinery, 
Dresses, Opera Cloaks, &e., and its unique Gallery of 
British and Indian Cabinets and China) have the honour 
of announcing to their numerous Patrons, and the Public 
generally, that they have just completed their purchases 
for the present and ensuing month, in the various Manu- 
factures of Silks, Linens, Cottons, Woollens, &c., com: 
prising every article that is useful, novel, and elegant ; 
and at such asrontsutne Low Price, as cannot fail to 
prove their Establishment not only the Deport OF Fa- 
SHION, but strictly that of Economy. The following is a 








List of the Prices of a few of them— & 2. 
Handsome New Pattern ell-wide Printed Muslins, 

ORIG cop cccrcveorsdescesecvecsocececs 5id.and 0 7} 
Superior and Elegant ditto.......... Leeeeeeeenee 0 114 
The most fashionable Chints Muslins, and the 

richest printed Chints Palmyrenes and Milanese 

Gauzes, at very reduced Prices. 

Alarge variety of Royal Figured Silks, from ls.5d. 2 3 


The richest and most splendid French and Engli 
brocaded ditto from 2s.6d.to 3 6 
Gros de Naples (for Evening Cloaks), at 134d. and 3 
Best double Spitalfields ditto, with Shaded and va- 
rious other Fancy Silks, cheap in proportion. 
Elegant French Scarfs, 3 yards long, worth 12s. 6d. 
2s.10¢d.and 3 & 
China Crape Handkerchiefs, at only............ 1 9 
Splendid Crape Shawls and Scarfs, of every kind, 
equally moderate. 
A most extensive and beautiful Assortment of large 


~ 
@ 





and exquisitely-soft Thibet and Jmitation 

French Shawls .........--+++:- from 7s.6d. to 21 0 
Good Black and White Satins, from........ 12d.to2 0 
China Ribbons, in various colours, the piece of 36 

4 

jonable Gauze Ribbons, at 4d.and0 5 

The broadest aud very elegant ditto, at...64d.and0 7 
Excellent and fashionable Ducape Bonnet Rib- 

Se ere ee eee ee Cees from 4}d.tol 0 
Rich Valenciennes Edgings, as low as ........... 0 6 
French Blond Lace, of the newest patterns, from, 

ok ind EERE ee Oe EEE eT PERE -0 2 
Lace Veils, in great variety, very cheap. 

Ladies’ Fancy Kid Gloves, at ........... ver doz. 3 11 
From 200 to 300 doz, ditto, most beautifully soft, 
a arideates sWee® 7s. 6d.toll 9 





Cotton Hose from (per dozen) 3 9 
Black, White, and Fancy Coloured Silk ditto, as 








We Me I iv ah cae oe ba 03 605.000 cceecceies 6 
French Cambric Handkerchiefs, from .... per doz. 8 0 
Excellent Fancy white Window Muslins, yard and 

half wide, the piece of 12 yards, only........... 29 
Prints, fast colours, at........ ... 2d. 3d. 4d. and 0 5 
Handsome New Patterns ditto, on fine Cambric 

Cloths, at OWLY .oscccosccnccccorsecsces 6d.and 0 7 
Fast coloured Printed Furnitures, at the same low 

ric 
Dimities, Flannels, Marseilles Quilts, Counter- 
panes, and Blankets, of every quality, most rea- 
sonable. 
A large lot of beautiful Hambro’, Scotch, and Trish 

Table Linen, surprisingly cheap. The Breakfast 

UDG CTO ONIN BE 0.056 6:5-050.076:5 0.0:0:0 0:00:50 0508000 2 
Wide Mock Russia Sheeting, from.......... 6d.tol 0 
Excellent Irish ditto, from......... scores ees § 
The 10-4ths and 12-4ths wide Russia Sheetings, of 

every quality, on the same low terms, 

ME IOUNINE 5 50014.5,65.6.0:9:0:006 Cane 04 0.00 eceee 0 34 
NN NE, MM a bis 54 08 sien aot enae teusses 0 14 
I CI Ga add se pcddaa's «545 sedpicscase 03 
Irish Linens, with Scotch and Foreign Hollands, a 

real bargain; and some very durable from 10d. 

caer EC RU RTO ree OEE eee sa 
The best Eau de Cologne, only per case ........ 6 6 


Family Mourning in every variety, good, and very cheap. 
N.B. In the Show Rooms the display of Millinery, 
Dresses, Pelisses, Opera Cloaks, &c. is by far the most 
elegant in the Metropolis, and the prices are exceedingly 
moderate. 
_.*«* Country and Foreign Orders (wholesale and retail, 
if containing remittances) executed with fidelity by 
Messrs. H. and T. PAUL, Linen Drapers, Silk Mercers, 
and Haberdashers, to her Most Excellent Majesty 
QUEEN ADELAIDE, and Proprietors of the CITY 
OF LONDON ROYAL EMPORIUM, Nos. 9 and 10, 
opposite the Mansionhouse, Poultry. 











WORKS on PHRENOLOGY, by Dr. SPURZHEIM, 
Published by TREUTTEL and Co, 30, Soho Square, 
I. 
NATOMY OF THE BRAIN, 
With Eleven Plates, 8vo. 14s. 
. f. 
FHRENOLOGY, or the DOCTRINE of the MIND, 
ith a Frontispiece and Fourteen Engravings, 8vo. 16s, 
III. 
PHILOSOPHICAL PRINCIPLES OF PHRE- 
NOLOGY, 8vo. 7s. 
. > Tt IV, 
YBSERVATIONS ON INSANITY, 8vo. 7s. 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION, 
vo. ‘Js. 
: Vi. 
in Connection with the STUDY of 
Y: Part I. Cuaracrers; with Thirty- 
¢ Plates, royal 8vo. 29s, 


EXAMINATION 
GREAT BRIT 


PHRENOLOGY 
PHYSIOGNOMY. 
four Lithographi 


VIL. 
of the OBJECTIONS made in 
AIN AGAINST PHRENOLOGY, 2s, 
VIL. 
A SKETCH of the eee pale LAWS of MAN, 
mo. 6s, 
Such jersons as wish 


theoretical kn 
tend the 


to have a practical as well asa 
owledge of this Science, are invited to at- 
gratuitous Lecture:s of J. D. Horm, Esq. which 
lay, from the hours of ‘Two till 
rescen,;. Bedford Square, 


are delivered every T} 
Four, at No, 12, Noxth Cr 








‘his Day is Published, Price 2s. 6d. 
AITS EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
No. V. for AUGUST, 1832. 

Contents :—1l. Parliamentary Candidates —2. Auri 
Panegyricon—3. Quizzing—4. On the Passing of the Re- 
form Bill; by the Author of “Corn Law Rhymes”—5. The 
Family of the Celd Feet ; by the Author of the “ O'Hara 
Tales "—6. Song, by Mrs. Gore—7. The Punishment of 
Death; by the Author of “ Anti-Draco”—8, Stanzas 
upon Raphael’s Madonna alla Seggiola—9. A Squire, a 
whole Squire, and uothing but a Squire—1l0. The Bank 
Charter—11. Stanzas written in Windsor Chapel—12. 
An Improvisa-Tory Effusion—13. Paddy Fooshane’s 
Fricassee—14. British Taxation and Expenditure—L5., 
Lord Mahon’s Wat of the Succession—16. Some Late 
Passages in the Life of John Bull, Esq.—17. The Twelfth 
of August—18. Poor Gyp—19. Louis Philippe—20. Miss 
Martineau’s Illustrations of Political Economy—21. The 
Despot’s Challenge to Germany—22. A Johannic—23, 
The Days of the Week—24. Tait’s Commonplace Book 
—25. Summer—26, Sonnet—27. Monthly Register, &c. 

Printed for Winuiam Tart, Edinburgh ;‘Stmpxrn and 

MarsHatt, London; and Joun Cummine, Dublin, 
NOTICES OF NO. IV., FOR JULY. 

“This is a jewel of a number. There is a strength 
and heartiness in its feelings, a soundness in its opinions, 
and a grace and vivacity in its style, which deserve all the 
praise we can bestow on it.’—Sun. 

“We congratulate Mr. Tait on the success of his ta- 





lented and promising Magazine, and look forward with 
confidence to its useful and pleasing career.” 

“ Tait’s Magazine, in matter, manner, tendency, and 
spirit, is completely after our own heart.”—Newry Ev- 
aminer. 

“ Its unprecedented success has been ~olely owing to 
the honesty of its principles, and the commanding talent 
with which these have been developed.”’—Caledonian Mer- 
cury. 

“ In the first rank of talented monthly periodicals may 
be found Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine.” —Herefurd Times, 

“ We are glad to find that Tait’s spirited and talented 
Magazine has already won a high character amongst the 
best periodical candidates for public favour.”—Monmouth- 
shire Merlin. 

“ The fourth number of this spirited and already highly 
popular periodical, in extent and importance of matter, 
gracefulness of style, and patriotic loftiness of sentiment, 
we are delighted to perceive is fully equal to any of its 
predecessors.’ —Dubiin Freeman's Journal, 

“ Mr. Tait has at length realized the expectations which 
we formed of his capabilities.’”’—Stirling Journal. 

“ Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine is full of honest politics, 
of the right sort, and replete with amusing matter,”— 
Dublin Morning Register. 

“ This Magazine contains several articles, evidently 
the production of men of talent,and continues to improve,” 
—Lancaster Gazette.—[{A political opponent]. 

“ The number for the present month is unquestionably 
an improvement on its predecessors in vigour and vivacity, 
In the soundness of its opinions no improvement could be 
made ’’—Truro Vest Briton. 

“This new monthly organ of liberty is fulfilling its 
greatest promise, and manifesting all the vigour of man- 
hood in the very days of itsinfancy.”—Bristol Mercury. 

“ Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine is settling down into a 
very excellent periodical.”’—Derbyshire Courier. 

“Tait's Edinburgh Magazine still rises in our estima- 
tion ; and the number before us is a proof of the ability 
and sterling worth bestowed on it.”—Plymouth Herald. 

“This independent periodical continues to improve, 
Tait appears to have almost ripened with the violent heat 
of the weather.”’— Tyne Mercury. 

“ Both in politics and literature this miscellany has at- 
tained a celebrity within a very short period, unexampled 
in the history of periodical publications. It has deserved 
that celebrity by the talent, taste, and spirit observable in 
every article.’'"—Cheltenham Chronicle. 

“ Tait improves amazingly in all that constitutes ex- 
cellence ina periodical, and is rising rapidly in public 
estimation.” —Dublin Times. 

“ This Magazine is, as usual, filled with its short, pithy, 
and eminently-clever and original articles, which render it 
always welcome.”—/Windsor Ewpress. 

“The anticipations we at first entertained, on the ap- 
pearance of this periodical, are fully realized. We rank 
it among the first Magazines of the day.’’—Blackburn Gaz. 

“This number of Tait contains papers of strong in- 
terest, which could only have proceeded from minds of 
extraordinary power, and the highest cultivation,”’— 
Durham Chronicle. 

“ We can promise those who look into Tait’s pages both 
a fund of amusement and the means of obtaining useful 
information.” —Eweter Flying Post. 

“ The work goes on improving.’”—Evzeter Gazette, 

“There is a degree of fearless honesty about Tait, 
which, Tories as we are, we cannot but respect. He is 
evidently in earnest, and being a clever fellow to boot, we 
esteem him accordingly.”—Cumberland Pacquet. 

“ Tait’s Magazine is one of the cleverest periodicals of 
the day.”—Bath Herald. 

“ Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine is replete with articles of 
general political information, blended with others of a 
light and entertaining character.’’--Sunderland Herald. 

“ ‘Tait’s Magazine for this month is a capital number,” 
—Lancaster Herald. 

“We find that that spirited periodical, Tait’s Edin 
burgh Magazine, deprecates, &c.”— Liverpool Mercury. 

“This rapidly-improving periodical has added an addi- 
tional attraction to its numoer for July, a well-told Irish 
story. ‘The Priest’s Horse’ will be read with great 
pleasure by every Irishman into whose hands Mr, Tait’s 
very talented Magazine may fall.’’—Dublin Comet. 

“It is full of excellent articles, of the most pleasing 
variety. A few such numbers, and the literary superi- 
ority of Blackwood, like its already sunken political 
credit, will be for ever extinguished.—Ai/marnock Chro- 
nicle. 

“ Tait’s Magazine for this month displays power, variety, 
and talent.”— Edinburgh Observer. 

« Anti-Ebony is hardwood for its opponents.”—Liver- 
pool Chronicle. 

“ Tait’s political articles, one and all, seem to be written 
with more ability, and in general display a spirit of can- 
dour, &c.”—Glasgow Courier. 

“ We have this month plenty of poetry—all of it good, 
some of it really beautiful.”— Aberdeen Observer. 

“ The present number of Tait supports its ambitious 
claim to the title of a leading urgan of liberal principles.” 
Glasgow Scots Times. 

(No. IIL.) A periodical which is conducted with great 
taste and spirit, and improves in every succeeding num- 
ber,”’—Times, 

*,* ACLERK WANTED, 
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WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Ist August 1832, 
OLUME THIRTY-NINE, which: 


commences WOODSTOCK, is Published this Day, 
with copious Introduction and Notes. The Illustrations 
by W. Boxaur and E, LANDsEER. 
Volume FORTY, which concludes WOODSTOCK, 
will appear on Ist September. 
Volume FORTY-ONE, to be Pablished on ist October, 
will comprise 
THE 





HIGHLAND WIDOW, 
THE TWO DROVERS, 
THE TAPESTRIED CHAMBER, 
MY AUNT MARGARET'S MIRROR, 
THE LAIRD’S JOCK. 
(The Tale of THE SURGEON’S DAUGHTER wilk 
appear in an after Volume.) 

Volumes Forry-rwo and Forty-rHreE, comprising 
the FAIR MAID of PERTH, will appear on Ist No- 
vember and lst December; and the succeeding Tales re- 
gularly on the first day of each month, till the whole of 
the Author’s Works of Fiction are completed in Forty- 
Eight Volumes, to be accompanied with a copious 
Glossary. 

Printed for Ropert Cape, Edinburgh; andWuitraKkeER, 
Treacuer, and Co, London ; 
Who have also just Published, 

I. THE TWENTIETH VOLUME of 
ISSUE which commences the ABBOT. 

II. CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S NAVAL LIFE 
and EARLY VOYAGES. First and Second Series, 
Second Editions. 6 vols. With engraved Titles. 

III. CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S TRAVELS IN 
NORTH AMERICA, in 1827 and 1828. Third Edition. 
3 vols. ll. lls. 6d, Plates separately, 10s. 6d. 

CUVIER’S NATURAL HISTORY, 
Just Published Part XXXIII. the SIXTH of the Class 


nsecta, of 
HE ANIMAL KINGDOM 
Described and Arranged in Conformity with its 
Organization. 
By the Late Baron Cuvier, Member of the Institute 
of France, &c. 

Translated, with large additional descriptions of all the 
species hitherto named, and of many not before noticed, 
and with other Original Matter, by E. Grirrits, F.L.S. 
C. Hamriron Smiru, F.L.S,, E. Piparon, Jonn Epwarp 
Gray, F.G.S. and others. 

«“ A work which, though professing at its outset to be 
little more than a translation of ‘ Cuvier’s Régne Ani- 
mal,’ has added materially to the information contained 
in that valuable authority ; and has also illustrated the 
species by many spirited representations, which need no 
other recommendation than that they are the joint pro- 
duction of Major C. Hamilton Smith, F.L.S. and the 
Landseers. The account of the antelopes is distinguished 
by much original information.”— Address to the Linnean 
Society, by J. E. Bicheno, Esq. Secretary. 

THE CLASS MAMMALIA, 
Complete in Twetve Parts, with upwards of Two 
Hundred Engravings, 

Forming 5 vols. in extra cloth boards, Demy 8vo. 71. 4s. ; 
Royal 8vo. 10/. 16s. ; ditto, Coloured, 14/. 8s,; Demy 4to. ; 

India Proofs, 14/. 8s. 

“This is a valuable, or rather invaluable work. It 
brings the clear and simple classification of Cuvier very 
fairly before the English reader, and it presents to the 
Contineutal one the results of observations which have 
of late been so largely made by our countrymen in 
those parts of the world to which the learned of other 
countries have neither so frequent nor so free access; 
and much of which, in its original form, is widely scat- 
tered through as many volumes, chiefly upon other sub- 
jects, as would fill a large library.”’-—Atheneum, 

THE CLASS OF BIRDS, 
Complete in Nine Parts. 
Forming 3 vols. Demy 8vo., 5/. 8s.; Royal 8vo., 81. 2s. ; 
ditto, Coloured, 10/. 16s. ; Demy 8vo., India Proofs, 10/. 16s. 

“The editors of this superior performance—certainly 
the best of the kind now in course of publication, beyond. 
all comparison—prosecute their labours with unhalting 
diligence.”’"— Monthly Magazine. 

THE CLASS OF REPTILES. 
Complete in OnE VotumE. 

Demy 8vo., 36s.; Royal 8vo., 22. 14s.; Royal 8vo., 

Coloured, 31. 12s,; Demy 4to., India Proofs, 3/. 12s. 

“We have more than once noticed this work in its 
progress towards completion, and bestowed our meed of 
praise on its conductors, for the judicious manner in which 
they have blended interesting illustrations of the habits 
and nature of animals, with the scientific system of 
Cuvier,”—Literary Gazette. 

THE CLASS OF INSECTS. 
Complete in Seven Parts. 
Forming 2 volumes Demy 8vo., 4/. 4s.; Royal 8vo., 62. 6s. ; 
Royal 8vo. Coloured, 87. 8s.; Demy 4to., 81, 8s. 

“Nothing can be more complete than the method with 
which Mr. Griffiths treats every subject which he touches, 

He follows his illustrious guide with the feelings of an 
enthusiast, and yet with the patience of a philosopher, 
through the various orders of insects which form the sub- 
ject of his elaborate and masterly treatise. We have only 
glanced at those topics which appeared to us to possess 
some novelty, but we should be doing great injustice to 
Mr. Griffiths’s labours, if we did not add that we have oc- 
casionally found our attention fixed much more eagerly 
upon his supplemental observations, than upon — the 
minute, often dry, and technical observations of Cuvier.” 
—Monthly Review, July 1882. 
THE RADIATA, FISHES, MOLLUSCA, 
CRUSTACEA, &c. 
Will form about Ten Parts. 

The work is so arranged for the convenience of those 
who may confine their Zoological studies to either of the 
Classes, that each Class will make a distinct work, as 
well as one of the Series of the “ Animal Kingdom.” The 
Conclusion will contain a Tabular View of the System, a 
Copious Index, and a general Terminology of the Science. 

The engraved illustrations of this work are in a supe- 
rior style of execution, by different Artists of distin- 
guished eminence. Most of them are from original draw- 
ings made from nature ; and several represent species al- 


the NEW 


30s, 














together new, or never figured before. 
A SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME, Just Published, 
contains an ACCOUNT of the 
FOSSIL REMAINS OF THE ANIMAL 
KINGDOM. 
Demy 8vo. 12. 16s. ; Royal 8vo. 2/. 14s. ; Demy 4to. i. 12s: 
WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co, Ave Maria Lane, 


THE SPECTATOR. 





This Day is Published, No. XXIII. of 
OOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


By W. Swatnson,. Esq. F.RS. &e. 

The previous Numbers of this new series (4s. 6d. each), 
may now be procured of the Publishers, The Plates 
particularly well coloured. 

Ba.owin and Crapock, Paternoster Row. 


are 


This Day is Publishe d, Price 2s. 6d. 
THE SECOND PART OF 
ANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS 
TO THE PROSE AND POETICAL WORKS 
OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

Containing Four be autifully 
Portrait of “ Mysie Happer 
with Descriptive Letter-press, 

and Ilan, 186, 
and JAMES FRASER, 


Engraved Views, 
(Monaste ry), by PRenTIs ; 
CHAPMAN 


Pall Mall; 


Strand; Moon 
Regent Street. 


and Co.,, 


This Day is Published, Price Two Shilling ge ana Sixpence, 
THE FIFTH PART OF 
INDEN'S LANDSCAPE ILLUS- 
TRATIONS to LORD BYRON’S LIFE AND 
WORKS. 
CONTAINING 
The Acropolis, Athens, J.M. W. Tt 


RNER, R.A, 
ANFIELD, 


. Santa Maura rr bvewulvs OF 
1 the Church of 


4. Piazetta, fron 
St. Mark 

. Ithaca 

. Delphi 


\NFIELD. 
AN FIELD. 

KA. few India Proofs, 4 ‘ ind Plain Proofs, 5s. 
are taken; with these a ven Proof [mpres 
Frontispiece and Vignette to ‘the Fifth Volume 
Byron’s Life and Works. 

Joun Murray, 
Tit, Fleet Street. 


“Published, Price “As, 6d. Part IT. of 


HE BYRON GALLERY: 

A Series of Splendid Historical Plates, to illustrate 
the Porrican Works of Lorn Byron; be autifully en- 
graved from Drawings and Paintings by the most cele- 
brated Artists, and adapted, by their size and excellence, 
to bind up with and embellish every edition of Lord 
Byron’s Works. 

A limited number of Proofs have been taken on Royal 
Quarto: Price, on Plain paper, 6s. India, 7s. 6d. 
before the Letters, 10s. 6d. 

“It was With no ordinary satisfaction that, on examin- 
ing the first part of this ‘G: alle sry,’ we found it not only to 
realize, but to exceed our utmost expectations, combining 
high genius in the way of design, with unrivalled be auty 
of execution. It consists of five E ngravings, al] executed 
in the most finished style of art. One Plate alone is worth 
more than twice the very moderate sum charged for the 
whole number. ‘This ‘Gallery’ is an indispensable ac- 
companiment to every edition of the noble Poet’s works,’ 
—Caledonian Mercury. 


Albemarle Street ; sold also by Cuar.es 





India, 


Published by Smrrs, Evver, and Co, Cornhill. 


Un sder the Superinten ae nce of re Soci ie ty Sor the Diffusion | 


of Useful Knowledye. 
Just Published, 

HE GALLERY OF 
No. III. Containing 
with Memoirs, 


Boy er, 
Imperial 8vo. 


, TURENNE, and 
Watt; Price 2s, 6d. 
sewed, 

THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
rres; being Part XXXIV. 
TAINING KNOWLEDGE, 
Price of the Part, 2s. 
in cloth. 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part IV. for July. 
Price 6d. sewed. All the back Numbers of the Penny 
Magazine are constantly kept on Sale. 

Also lately Published, 

THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of EDUCATION, 

No, VII. Price 5s. sewed. 


London : 


Ea@ypTian 

of the Linprary of 
completing the 17th 
sewed ; of the Volume, 


ENTER- 


CuHaARLEs Kyraut, 13, Pall Mall East. 
THE FINE ARTS.—CIPRIANI’S 
FOR DRAWING THE HUMAN FIGURE, 
This Day is Republished, 
Price 19s., 4to. Imperial, formerly Sold at 21s. 
IPRIANIS RUDIMENTS FOR 
DRAWING THE HUMAN FIGURE, 
Engraved by Francts BARTOLOzz1. 

This beautiful Work, which has been the foundation of 
instruction to our present Modern Masters and Historical 
Painters, is now in the most perfect state, and fine copies 
may be had. 

London: Published by S. and J. Funzer, at their 
Sporting Gallery, 34, Rathbone Place, where every kind 
of Work is Published relative to the Art of Drawing, by 
our best Masters. 

N.B. The newest Works and Lithographic Prints 
from Paris. 





ENDLESS AMUSEMENT WILL BE FOUND IN 
T HE STORY-TELLER, 
Or, JOURNAL OF FICTION, 
Published Weekly, with its CAMEO GALLERY OF 
PORTRAITS, GRATIS, 
Issued at stated periods. The head of SIR WALTER 
SCOTT, beautifully embossed in colours, accompanied 
No. I. » That of LORD BYRON was issued with No. V. 
The first five Numbers of THE STORY-TELLER con- 
tained Forty-one Tales, by Authors of the highest rank 
in Literature, including Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, 
Washington Irving, P: rote ssor Wilson, Leigh Hunt, i eitch 
Ritchie, H. G. Bell, &c.; together with an Original Tale 
in each Number. The size of THE STORY-TELLER 
is equal to that of the “ Atlas” 
36 pages. It relies for its success upon the great interest 
of its material, its mechanical capacity, and its extraordi- 
nary cheapness. Its contents are equal to that of an 
octayo yolume—its price Sixpence. : 
An elegant Embossed Portrait of T. MOORE Esq., 
will be issued in the course of August, and the First Four 
Numbers will be speedily reprinted. 
“May be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, 


Pub- 
lished at 10, Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 





anda 





PORTRAITS. | 


ANTIQUI- | 


Volume. | 
4s,6d. bound | 


RUDIMENTS | 


Newspaper, folded into | 


| logy, Mineralogy, and Lly« lrography : 


Just Published, Price 3s. 6d. No. XXXIX. of the 
ARDENER’S MAGAZINE, 


and Register of Rural and Domestic Improve- 
Conducted by J. C. Loupon, F.L.S. HLS. &e. 
Vols. I. to VII. may be had in bds. Price Gi. 2s. 6d. 
Continued, in Numbers, every Two Months, alternately 
with the Macaztne oF Natrourat History. 
London: Loneman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Co, 


ment. 





Now Publishing in Werxty Numners, Price One Penny, 
and in MONTHLY PARTS, Price, with 
MENT, Sixpence, 


"HE SATURDAY MAGAZINE, 


Under the Direction of the Committee of General Litera- 
ture and Education, appointed by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge 
will appear July 31. 
London: Joun W. PArker, 445, (West) Strand 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen in the Kingdom. 


a Suppie- 


Part I. 


NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE 

YHE MIRROR, Parr I. of a New Vo- 

lume, contains TEN ENGRAVINGS, and 64 en- 

red pages: Three Views in the Surry Zoological Gar- 

; St. Dunstan’s New Church, Fleet Street; Statues 

inning and Pitt; the City of Oporto, &c. and an 

unusual variety of Nove Useful and Amusing 
Literature.—Now Publi » Sd. 


I. to XIX. Price 


AND ART. 


Bl. ts.; half-bound, 


iw 
in "boards, 


p, 143, Strand; and all Booksellers 


WITH A PORTRAIT OF 
J. OPIE, R.A. 
July was = hed, 


No. X X. of th 
OF 


THE LATE 


On the 3ist of 


L IBRARY TH E 'F INE ARTS. 
Contents: I. British School of Engraving—II. 
Biographical Account of David Allan- ati. . Connoisseur- 
ship-——LV. An Artist’s Serap Book - English Ar- 
chitects and their Works—VI. FE stimate of the late Sir T. 
Lawrence — VII. Thonghts on Portraits— VIII. The 
Guise Collection at Oxford—IX. Critical Notices —X. 
Miscellanea—XI. Opie’s Lectures (reprint) continued. 
Vols. I. and II, cloth boards, 15s. each, may now be had. 
M. Arnoup, 21, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden ; 
and Sold by all Booksellers, 


Price 2s. 6d. 





This Day is Published, 
LACKWOOD'S EDIN 
MAGAZINE, 


Conrents: I. 


YBURGH 
No. CXCVIL. for AUGUST 1832. 
Tom Cringle's Log. Chapter 12. Cuba 
Fishermen—II. Hesiod—I1I. Christopher at the Lakes. 
Flight Third —I1V. Eliezer the Sage, and Eliezer the 
Simple—V. Devotional Melodies. By Delta—VI. Cha- 
teaubriand. No. 2. Génie de Christianisme—VII. Six 
Songs for Music. By Mrs. Hemans—VIII. Upper Ca- 
nada. By a Backwoodsman—IX. To the Future Elec- 
tors of Great Britain. 

Printed for Witt1am Biackwoop, No. 45,George Street, 

Edinbur; gh; ; and 'T. Canett, Strand, London. 





PORTR. AIT or E DW ow LYTTON BULWER, Esq 


WRASER’ MAGAZINE 
F OR AU G 0 ST. Price 2s. 6d. | 
~ Conren rs: The Recollections of a Gentlewoman, No. 
I. Mateaie i Barri—Doctor O’Gorman—The School- 
master’s Experience in Newgate, No. III. Necessity of 
an Appeal Court—Geographical and Statistical Account 
of the All-in-myne-Ees, or Fancy Isles—The Bell of St. 
Bride’s. By a Blackfriars’ Man—Epistles to the Lite- 
rati, No, a Nathan Butt, Esq. to Dr. Bowring—Mary 
Hughes, Tale of the Welsh Highlands — Romantic 
Poetry of. Spi 1in—Discoveries of Modern Geologists, No. 
Il.—Elizabeth Brownrigge, a Tale—The Church of Eng- 
land and the Likerals—Domestic Manners of the British. 
By Colonel Hickory. Letters V. and VI.—Secret In- 
structions to General Wolfe for the Conquest of Quebec 
—Gallery of Literary Characters, No. XXVII. witha 
Portrait of Edward Lytton Bulwer—Chalmers on Politi- 
cal Economy—On the Contagious Character of Cholera 
—Sir Samuel R. Meyrick, Beli Diuose, God of the Sun, 
and Ned Conid the Stone-cutter—Letter to the Primate 
of Ireland on the State of the Irish Church and other 
Matters. By Sir Morgan O’Doherty, Bart. 
James Fr a r, 215, Regent Street, London; WavuaGu 
and Innes, Edinburgh; M‘Puun, Glasgow; Grape, 
Live rpool ; ‘and GRantT and Botton, Dublin. 





COMPLETION OF BRITISH 
Being No. VIII. of the 
EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY. 
Published this Day, 5s. cloth boards, 
Tue Tuirp VoLuME oF 
ISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE 
ACCOUNT OF BRITISH INDIA. 

From the most Remote Period to the Present Time. 

By Huen Murray, Esq., F.R.S.E.; JAMES Weison, 
Esq. F.R.S.E. and M.W.S.; R.K. Grevirur, LL.D. ; 
Professor JaMESON ; WurreLaw A.nstiz, M.D., M.R.A.S, 
late of the Medical Staff of Southern India; Witiiam 
Ruinp, Esq., M.R.C.S.; Professor WaLLace; and Cap- 
tain CLareNceE Datrympuie, Honourable East India 
Company’s Service, 

The First Volume contains an Account of the Natural 
Features of the Country he Knowledge of India among 
the Ancients, — the Early Portuguese and English 
Voyages,—the Revolutions in the Mogul Empire,—and 
the ¢ Conquest of the Carnatic by the British. 

The Second Volume continues a Narrative of the Con- 
quests made by Britain down to the complete Establish- 
ment of her Power in India. It includes also an Account 


INDIA’ 


| ofthe Social State of the Hindoos, their Mythology and 


Literature,—the British Government and British Society 
in India,—the Missionary Labours,—the Natural Pro- 
ductions of the Soil,—the Industrial Pursuits and Ma- 
nufactures of the Inhabitants,—together 


Country. 
The Third Volame, which coneludes the Work, embraces 
Illustrations of Indian Zoology —Botany—Climate, Geo- 
—also Medical Ob- 
servations—an Accduut of the Hindoo Astronomy—the 
Trigonometrical Surveys—and the Navigation of the In- 
dian Seas, 
Illustrate d ‘by a Map constructed for the Work, and 
7 ‘wenty- six Engravings by Branston. 
Printed for OutIver and Boyp, Edinburgh ; and & 
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gnd MarsHarp, London, 
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In the Press, and shortly will be Published, 
MIGRATION and COLONIZA- 
TION ; a SPEECH delivered at a General 


Meeting of The National Colonization Society, in June 
1830. By Witutam Hutt, Esq. 


Ripeway and Sons, Piccadilly. 





Just Published. Price 12s. boards, 
A THIRD EDITION OF 
M*® KENNEDY'S HISTORY OF 
THE CHOLERA, 
With the results of his Observation on the Character 
and Treatment of the Disease in England. 
Also, Price 10s. cloth. 
THE POPULATION RETURNS or 1831. 
J. RickMan, Esq. Clerk of the House of Commons, 
E. Moxon, 64, New Bond Street. 


CONSTABL E's. 
Tn 18mo, 3s. 


~ MISC ELLANY. 


6d. in cloth, the 75th Volume of the 
Miscellany, being the First of 


BOOK OF BUTTERFLIES, 

MOTHS, AND SPHINXES. 
Containing, in addition to degcriptive Letter-press, 120 

Engravings, Coloured from Nature. 

By Captain Tuomas Brown, F.R.S,, F.L.S., M.W.S., &e. 

To be Completed in Two Volumes, 

WHITTAKER, TRI Ave 

London; Wavueu and Edinburgh ; 

MIN » Dublin, 


CHER, and Co., 


Maria Lane, 
INNEs, 


and J. Cum- 


E NGI AND AND FR ANC E. 
In 2 Vols. with a Portrait, Price 2ls. 


N IRABEAU’S LETTERS, 
4 _ during his "Waele ence in ENGLAND; with 
Anecdotes, Maxims, &c., now first Translated from the 
Original Manuscripts. To which is prefixed, an intro- 
Notice on the Life, Writings, Conduct, and 
Character, of the Author. 

“ The observations of such a man as ‘ Mirabeau.’ on 
England, must be interesting to all English res ders ; and 
if we look at the book as a record of the general opinions 
and observations of Mirabeau, without reference to our- 
selves as a Nation particularly, we shall find much to 
compensate for the time bestowed on the perusal.’— 
Courier, 23d July. 

NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON. 
Just Published, in 3 vols. Price 27s. 
2-THE R'E FORMER. 
By the Author of “ Massenburgh.” 

“A very well told story, with much interest, both of 
character and situation. Has infinitely more of origina- 
lity and attraction than a great majority of its competi- 
tors.” —Iiterary Gazette, 2ist July. 

Seconp Eprirtron, in 3 vols. Price 1. 11s. 6d. 
3% FITZ-GEORGE. 

“If all Novels were like this, they would soon be in 
the hands of philosophers as well as fashionables.’’— 
True Sun. 

“Ifa library be formed in Buckingham Palace, these 
volumes should have a shelf to themselves,.”’—Bell’s New 
Weekly Messenger. 

Price 39s. 


Complete in 4 Volumes, with a Portrait of the Author, 
4. TOUR of a GERMAN PRINCE, 
Through Germany, Holland, England, Wales, Ireland, 
and France. 

“He touches upon every subject imaginable, and his 
observations show great quickness. He always feels 
rightly and strongly ; ; and every one will be delighted 
with the book, because it is so truthful and so unaffected. 
I wish it were more common to write in such a manner.” 
Monthly Magazine. 

London: ErrincHAM Wi son, 88, Royal Exchange ; 
Edinburgh: Waven and Innes; Dublin: W. °F. 
WAKEMAN, 





is PUBLICATIONS. 
13 vols. - post 8vo. 


L EGENDS THE RHINE. 
Anp Low Counrries. 


C. Grattan, Eoq (on Thursday next.) 


THE HEIDEN MAUER. 
By J. F. Coorer, Author of “The Pilot,’ &c. 


By T 
By 


3 vols. 


New and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 
THE ALHAMBRA, 
By GrorrrEy Crayon. 


4. 
CAPTAIN SKINNER’s EXCURSIONS IN INDSA, 
Two Volumes. 
“Full of information, and abounding with living pictures 
of living things.”’—Atheneum. 
PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF A 
WOMAN of FASHION. 2 vols. 
Including Anecdotes of the Courts of England and France 
in 1814 and subsequent years, 
6. 


THE HIGHLAND SMUGGLERS, 
By J. B. Fraser, Esq. Author of “The Kuzzilbash,’” &e, 
Three Volumes. 
THE PASTOR’S FIRE-SIDE, 

3y Miss Jane Porter. 

Complete in 2 vols. neatly bound and Embellist ,ed, 
with a New Introduction by the Author. Price 6s., each 
vol., forming the Eighteenth Volume of THR Szs ~;oarp 
NoveELs. 

Also; just ready, 
MEMOIRS OF SIR DAVID BAIRD, g.c.p. 

Together with his Correspondence with the most cele- 
brated Military Characters of the Day. % vols. S8vo. with 
Portrait and Maps. 

9. 


SELF.GUIDAN CE. | 3vols. 


The Third Volume of se e : Eng! ish Translation of 
MADAME JUNOT’ s MEMOIRS, 
Henry Cotsurn and RicHaB® p Bentiey, New Bur. 
ling gton Street. 
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